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WHAT LOADS ARE ACTUALLY APPLIED 


ON LANDING GEARS ? 
ee ee nenen For Trowel 


I" had never been done before— 


an extensive flight-test study in 
which simultaneous recordings 
were made of all the component 
landing-gear loads affecting 
wheels and brakes, together with 
the resulting strain. 


We selected our own Twin Beech 
as the guinea pig, and ultimately 
put it through every conceivable 
type of field maneuver during the 
course of 64 flights — with strain 
gauge instrumentation of the gear 
at 135 points. 


But first, Stresscoat was used to 
tell us where to locate strain 
gauges. Then, to segregate loads 
the instrumented strut assembly 
was subjected to extreme condi- 
tions of drag, side, radial, and 
castering loads on special labora- 
tory test equipment. 


FACILITIES + ABILITIES = 


The results have proved the 
dependability of laboratory test- 
ing and have enabled us to go 
further, for they have opened up 
new knowledge concerning true 
service loads which was hitherto 
unknown. 


It took 2 years in the doing — 
all because Goodyear insists on 
ascertaining rather than assuming 
the items which represent the facts 
of the problem, thereby helping to 
pioneer aviation progress. 


Goodyear, Aviation Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
Angeles 54, California. 
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First: Stresscoat for 
Laboratory Tests 


Then: Strain Gauge Instrumentation 
for Comprehensive Flight Studies 
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HOW G-E JET SERVICE ENGINEERING WORKS FOR YOUR G-E POWERED AIRCRAFT 


FLIGHT OPERATION. G-E tech | 
reps are available throughout | 
the world—whenever, wher- 
ever needed. 


ON THE CANNING LINE. Tech- 
nicians watch for engine mis- 
handling, check packing pro- 
cedures. 


INSTALLATION. G-E tech reps are 
on hand ‘round-the-clock to help 
personnel with installation and 
‘maintenance problems 


CLASSROOM SESSIONS given by 
G-E jet engineers help pilots and 
mechanics have a better under- 
standing of G-E turbojets. 


G-E jet service helps keep F-86D’s 


READY FOR CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


G-E service engineering at U.S. Air Force Bases helps maintain high percentage 


of aircraft readiness by speeding engine maintenance 


General Electric jet service engineering has one 
all-important objective— to help G-E turbojet users 
get the highest possible utilization from their engines 
at all times. 


For example, take the 71st Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron at Coraopolis AFB, an Air Defense 
Command Base near Pittsburgh. There G-E tech 
reps work with USAF maintenance personnel to 
maintain high availability of North American 
F-86D’s. 

Besides improving engine maintenance and over- 
haul procedures, the tech reps lower turbojet repair 
time-cycles by applying new and improved service 
techniquesdeveloped from G-E operating experience. 


General Electric jet service engineering in the 
Pittsburgh area is, of course, part of G.E.’s world- 
wide jet service program.G-E tech reps are stationed 
in Japan, Greenland, Germany, England, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, Italy, Africa, and Korea. In the United 
States, jet representatives are available to airframe 
manufacturers, the Air Force, and the Navy from 
coast-to-coast. 


For further information on this program, contact 
a G-E Aircraft Specialist. He’ll be glad to tell you 
how G-E service engineering can go to work for 
your - aircraft—today, or five years from now. 
Section 230-26, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N.Y. 


Gre com pt your confecesn 


GENERAL 


READY TO TEST a new G-E J47-17 engine, personnel of 71st 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron listen as G-E tech rep outlines 
necessary steps. 


ELECTRIC 


INFORMAL CLASSES are conducted by G-E reps to orient USAF 
personnel on repair and servicing techniques. Below, G-E engi- 
neer explains thermocouple device to class. 












Other Bad Habits 

Gentlemen: M/Sgt. Norman Winfield’s 
article in the March issue of Am Force, 
entitled “How A Non-Com Sizes Up His 
Officers,” is so right. 

The only complaint I have is that he 
refrained from mentioning many other 
well-known reckless habits of officers 
which undermine the morale of all mili- 
tary personnel and draw the condemna- 
tion of the public in general. 

I would like to see this article repro- 
duced in pamphlet form as a best seller, 
after the author has written at least two 
or three additional installments on the 
same subject. 

The valuable material contained in all 
the recent issues of Am Force Maga- 
zine justifies commendation for all con- 
cerned. 

John Kocinski 
Toledo, Ohio 


Good Coverage 

Gentlemen: I don’t think Sergeant Win- 
field expects too much from officers, 
with one exception—the haircut once a 
week. There may be a few people whose 
hair grows like a bad debt, but gener- 
ally speaking, the once-a-week haircut 
is as antiquated as the Keystone bomber. 

It does no harm physically, but it does 
serious damage to the pocketbook, since 
the once-a-week trim was born in the 
days of the 10¢ haircut and the un- 
crowded barbershop. 

The bunk tags of the majority of AF 
officers have either stopped swinging or 
are shuddering through the final arc. 
Many of us are having trouble keeping 
enough hair to, warrant retaining a comb 
on active duty. 

Let’s be reasonable about this thing. 
Make it every two weeks and make 
toupees an item of general issue. That 
ought to cover the situation. 

Capt. H. E. Swinney 
New York, N. Y. 


Count Your Blessings, Airman 

Gentlemen: I wish to comment on the 
master sergeant with 7% years service 
who wrote the letter, published in the 
March issue of Am Force, concerning 
Sergeant Winfield’s article “Cause of the 
Pause.” I really feel sorry for this fella. 
Only a master sergeant and with 7% 
years’ service! Doesn’t he realize how 
long some good men wait to make mas- 
ter sergeant? I can imagine what kind 
of an officer he would make. If he didn’t 
make general in four years he’d prob- 
ably resign because he was getting bad 
breaks. Can you readers imagine this 
man making master sergeant in 7% years 
and then having the guts to say he 
wouldn't reenlist because he hadn’t been 
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selected for OCS? It goes to prove one 
thing: The Air Force has certainly made 
a big mistake by promoting without 
length of service requirements. This 
letter by the ungrateful master sergeant 
should be proof enough to the men in 
Washington who make the policies. 

Now Id like to make a few com- 
ments on Sergeant Winfield’s article 
“Cause of the Pause.” I agree with the 
sergeant that some benefits have dwin- 
dled, but let’s consider a few facts. 

What is the ratio of first three graders 
not reenlisting to the ones reenlisting? 
If the statistics were shown it would 
show a very unbalanced ratio, the higher 
figure on the reenlisting side. Why? You 
may say they have too much to lose 
toward a retirement. Can’t afford to lose 
all these years. A man would be a fool 
not to consider retirement; but most 
non-coms know they couldn’t make the 
money (with allowances, benefits, etc. ) 
in civilian life that they are making in 
the service. 

Do you realize how long you would 
have to work in a civilian job to equal 
the amount you make after retiring in 
twenty or thirty years? And what about 
the $10,000 free insurance? What about 
income tax? We only pay tax on our 
base pay; not on allowances. Wouldn’t 
you say all these things are benefits? I 
would! Yes, and how about the free 
medical and dental care? Do civilian 
outfits offer these? We can’t expect the 
government to take care of us hand and 
foot. We should take over some respon- 
sibility. And while we are on this sub- 
ject, my family has not been denied 
medical or dental care since I have been 
with the Air Force. 

Let’s give the service credit where 
credit is due and balance the account. 

If you people who have all these 
gripes think you can do better, I wish 
you could have a turn aft making the 
policies in Congress and in USAF Head- 
quarters. You would find out what a 
tremendous problem it is to keep your 
military force at a certain strength and 
try to please each individual. 


We get more pay, allowances, bene- 
fits, etc., than any other country in the 
world, so why not be thankful for what 
we have. Before we gripe about all these 
benefits we are losing and not getting, 
let’s consider the ones we have in com- 
parison to the civilians in our own coun- . 
try and to the military people serving 
their country in other parts of the world. © 

This, then, is my side of Sergeant 
Winfield’s article. If we all stop to con- 
sider the good things we have, and be 
thankful, the Air Force would be a hap- 
pier place to live in, and we, as indi- 
viduals, would be a great deal happier. 

T/Sgt. Clarence W. Grossman 
Boulder, Colo. 


Drastic Measures Needed 
Gentlemen: I want to congratulate you 
and Sergeant Winfield on your fine arti- 
cles, and let you know how much they 
are appreciated. Only in this way will 
you know you have some avid readers 
on this subject, and I might add for 
each answer you get there are dozens 
of people who feel as I do but. do not 
take the trouble to write. ° 
I, for one, am deeply concerned at 
seeing the really good men scramble out 
of the service as fast as they can and 
am wondering why someone who can 
doesn’t try to do something drastic im- 
mediately. When I first came into the 
service in 1944 a college graduate was 
hard to find in my outfit; now you can 
find one in almost every room—but they 
will not stay with the present treatment. 
With the ambitious non-coms getting 
out that leaves a few who have no other 
alternative for various reasons and a 
great many culls. I feel certain that is 
not what the public wants for its money. 
You have pretty well covered all the 
gripes that I might make but please 
don’t stop. Just keep hammering away 
like the advertisers do and eventually 
you will be heard, for you are doing a 
great patriotic duty to the Air Force as 
well as the public by your writings. . 
Tech Sergeant 
(Continued on page 7) 
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“Angels 40!" in flight crew 
chatter means “get to 
40,000 feet in a hurry”. 
R.C.A.F. pilots report their 
CF-100's do that—in any 
weather, day or night. 
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| ‘ANGELS 40!” | 


Production and delivery of the new higher! 
powered, rocket-firing Mark 4, CF-10Q) 
to the Royal Canadian Air Force is under-} 
way to equip squadrons at additional), 
bases around Canada’s vast territeria}) 
border. 


With its radar tracking and fire controll 
system, the Mark 4 can roam farther and 

exceeds the range of any other inter-|. 
ceptor in the world. A CF-100 recently) 
flew a 2100 mile R.C.A.F. non-stop, 
mission in 3 hours and 50 minutes. — i: 





The role of this long-range, all-weather, 
interceptor, powered by two ORENDA 
jets, also designed and built by AVRO} 
Canada, is the defense of North America 
against attack through the Arctic. How; 
ever, because of its inherent versatility 
the CF-100 could be readily adapted 
to a variety of tactical operations. 
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Good Management— 


key to America’s defense 


. « » and good management is the key to AC’s 





ability to turn out many of the electro-mechanical 


marvels which guard America’s shores. 


Through good management, engineers with the 





necessary training, experience and imagination 
can be used to best advantage. It takes good 


management again to provide these men with the 





specialized equipment and facilities they need— 


when and where they need them. 


That kind of good management can build a “*hom- 








3,000,000 square feet of the most modern facilities in three huge AC plants—Dort 
Highway Plant in Flint, Industrial Avenue Plant in Flint, and the Milwaukee Plant. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ... GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, FLINT, MICHIGAN ES 


ing instinct’ into antiaircraft shells—as AC is 
doing in the T-38 Skysweeper Fire Control Sys- 
tems. AC is building pin-point accuracy into Gun- 
Bomb-Rocket Sights that are modern miracles of 


engineering and design. 


AC is always looking for new problems in this 
field. If you have such a problem, good manage- 
ment may be the answer—and the “know-how” 
and experience of more than 700 AC engineers 


and scientists are at your service. 
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RACHTS 


GOOD 
MANAGEMENT 


QUALITY 
PRaoUCTS : 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS of High Quality at Low Cost DELIVERED ON TIME 
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Staff Artist 

Gentlemen: I was doubly pleased at re- 
ceiving my March issue of Aim Force 
when I noticed that the cover illustra- 
tion and several inside illustrations were 
drawn by an artist on our staff here, 
Ralph Ballantine. 

I was the coordinator for the artwork 
on the “Physiology of Flight” and it 
certainly is rewarding to see that your 
magazine is presenting the copy and 
artwork for a wide audience. 

T. E. Sanschagrin 
Kling Studios, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Timely Gospel 

Gentlemen: My congratulations to your 
magazine and Ed Hogan for his timely 
presentation on Physiology of Flight. 

My primary duty assignment in the 
Air Force at the present time is that of 
“Physiological Training Officer.” One 
might say that Mr. Hogan and I are 
preaching the same gospel, although in 
my case it’s a full time job. 

I hereby request permission to repro- 
duce locally, in part or whole, both of 
Mr. Hogan’s articles, for dissemination 
to all flying personnel at my base. 

1st Lt. Norman M. Lefritz 
Ellington AFB, Tex. 


e Permission granted.—The Editors. 


Behind the Scene 

Gentlemen: I read your February article 
“That Others May Live” with great in- 
terest since I am a member of an Air 
Rescue squadron that has done a great 
job in the Korean conflict. 

True, the pilots and medics who were 
involved in rescue operations deserve 
credit, but I feel that enough is not said 
of the officers and men behind the scene 
who never will be on a “mercy mission.” 
Namely, the maintenance section, whose 
main responsibility is to keep the air- 
craft in flying shape, the men in com- 
munications, motorpool, operations, and 
supply. After all, these men are the basic 
foundation of any air rescue squadron. 

Congratulations on a thoroughly en- 
joyable article. 

A/8C Ronald W. Wallace 
Seoul, Korea 


Square Dealer 
Gentlemen: Last June I became chair- 
man of Republicans for Americanism 


“and I intend to see to it that the power 


of this committee will be used, among 
other things, on behalf of a square deal 
for the Air Force. 

You can cooperate with us by bringing 
to light in Am Force any graft, waste 
or inefficiency which you might know 
about. 

The Air Force must not suffer be- 
cause of any selfishness and errors on 
the part of a few, and efforts to cover 
up these things must not be permitted; 
otherwise, the entire organization will 
suffer. 

Chester L. R. Houston 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Remler Microphone 

Gentlemen: We appreciate very much 
your coverage of our new Remler Trans- 
luctance Microphone in your March 
issue, in “Tech Talk.” 

The description of the microphone 
was very well written, except for one 
small point. The Remler Transluctance 
Microphone consists of a Remler Mag- 
netic Microphone with integral transistor 
preamplifier, which is furnished as a 
complete unit for direct replacement for 
most types of carbon- microphones. 

H. Norman Eierman 
Manager, Industrial Div. 
Remler Company, Ltd. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Special Requests 
Gentlemen: I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you how much I enjoy Am 
Force Magazine. I would like to sug- 
gest printing one or two full-page pic- 
tures of planes each month which would 
be suitable for framing. 
Donald Bruce 
Billerica, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I enjoy the magazine, but I 
wish you would get some stories of the 
outfits of World War II occasionally. 
I don’t mean this as criticism. Best 
wishes on your great work. 
Charles Musto 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Unfinished Story 

Gentlemen: “Here’s Why They Leave 
the Air Force,” in your March issue, 
does not tell the whole story. There has 
been too much left unsaid as to what 
the Air Force is supposed to be in the 
military defense set-up. 

The Air Force, as I see it, is an en- 
tirely different military branch of the 
defense forces insofar as its personnel 
operations are concerned; the new look 
should consider the problem of regroup- 
ing the Air Force into three separate 
components: (1) a Combat Air Group; 
(2) a Combat Ground Force, similar to 
the Navy’s Marines; (3) a non-combat 
technical ground force consisting of 
skilled and semi-skilled personnel to 


maintain and keep up the weapons and 


facilities of the base. 

How much of the current griping over 
who should carry a gun, who should do 
sentry-go, and who should do KP would 


be eliminated by the above set-up is. 


anyone’s guess. 

I also note your two housing pictures 
on page 34 and must agree that both 
types exist, even in this excellent housing 
area. Our Wherry project is much larger 
and more expensive than other privately 
owned rental quarters. Wherry is by no 
means a low-rent project as they take 
al] the allowance plus a bite out of the 
base pay. The little shack you show 
would have a TV set and a $3,000 car 
parked alongside. The Air Force says 
they would not condone an airman 
housing his family in one of these shacks 
if they knew about it. 

Thousands of new homes in the $7,000 


CONTINUED 


to $12,000 class are being bought and 
paid for by the enlisted airman and the 
commissioned officer living side by side 
as neighbors. All this is possible by the 
increased quarters allowance. The air- 
men who live in cheap shacks are those 
who were never accustomed to anything 
better. Most of these misfits were among 
the 73,000 released from the Air Force. 
I am still of the opinion there is too 
much Army in our seven-year-old Air 

Force and not enough brains. 
Stephen J. Fraser, Sr. 

Tampa, Fla. 


Off Base 
Gentlemen: In “Mobilization News,” 
Februray issue, I find a reference to 
Reserve refresher courses is in error. For 
the sake of those Reservists who may 
be interested in taking these courses, I 
should appreciate it if you could bring 
a correction to their attention. 
Specifically, the Aircraft Engine Me- 

chanic course, AR43151, is conducted 
at Sheppard AFB, Tex., not at Lowry 
AFB, Colo.; the Armament Technician 
course, AR32022, is conducted at Low- 
ry, not at Francis E. Warren AFB, Wyo.; 
and the Supply Technician course, AR- 
64034, is conducted at Francis E. War- 
ren, not Sheppard. 

Maj. Gerald A. Harty 

Mitchel AFB, N. Y. 


e Sorry. We were caught off base.— 
The Editors. 


Orientation for Wives 
Gentlemen: The Maxwell Officers’ Wives’ 
Club feels very deeply indebted to the 
staff of Am Force Magazine for its 
efforts in providing us with such com- 
plete and interesting display charts of 
the organization of the Air Force for the 
Orientation Course for Air Force Wives. 
About nine hundred women attended 
each session of the Course, including 
the session at which the displays were 
used. 

Mrs. Maude S. Williams, Pres. 

The Officers’ Wives’ Club 

Maxwell AFB, Ala. 


We've Checked 

Gentlemen: I was quite surprised to 
note, in the caption of the picture on 
page 28 of your March issue, that you 
refer to Gen. E. J. “Ted” Timberlake as 
another FEAF officer in Korea. You 
might check the record, and I believe 
he was either Commanding General or 
Deputy Commanding General of the 
Fifth Air Force at the time (1951) and 
has had a brilliant career in the Air 
Force. 

I feel that with little effort you could 
have determined his identity and not 
refer to him as just “another FEAF offi- 
cer.” For shame! 

Col. K. O. Dessert 
Washington, D. C. 


# Actually, General Timberlake was 
Vice Commander of 5th AF at that 
time.—The Editors. 
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Preview of America’s 


first jet transport 


The model photographed above indicates 
how America’s first jet transport will look 
in flight. The lower picture reveals the 
history-making airplane itself, now near- 
ing completion in the Boeing Renton 
plant near Seattle, Washington. It will 
be ready for ground tests by midsummer, 
and is scheduled to fly this fall. 

Boeing is building this prototype jet 
transport to demonstrate the valuable mil- 
itary and commercial service an airplane 
of its size, range and speed can perform. 

A military tanker-transport, for in- 
stance, would complement America’s 
swift jet bombers and fighters, accom- 


panying them on long-range missions 
and refueling them aloft at their own 
choice of speed and altitude. 


Asa luxurious skyliner, the new Boeing 
will carry from 80 to 130 passengers, de- 
pending upon the seating arrangements 
chosen by the airlines. It is designed to 
fly non-stop from coast to coast, or from 
London to New York, yet serve efficiently 
over shorter routes as well. 


This great new craft will travel the 
smooth upper air around 40,000 feet 
while maintaining a cabin pressure equal 
to 7,000 feet. It will be virtually free of 
vibration, and will cruise in the 550 


m.p.h. range. It will be able to operate 
from existing airports. 


Boeing is investing over $15,000,000 
of its own funds in the project. This cost 
is Boeing’s contribution toward the crea- 
tion of an airplane essential for the secu- 
rity and the transportation progress of 
the nation. 


Although of entirely new design, this 
pioneer jet has behind it the thousands of 
hours of research and flying that Boeing 
has put into the six-jet B-47 and eight-jet 
B-52 bombers. It is thus the product of 
the world’s most extensive background of 
experience with large, multi-jet aircraft. 


BOEING | 
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Shooting 
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be OUR February issue we pub- 
lished an Arr Force Magazine Staff 
Study called “Don’t Count Your Mis- 
siles Before They Are Hatched.” In 
it we were a little critical of the 
Army’s Nike program for defense of 
our Cities and took a dig at conven- 
tional anti-aircraft artillery. So we 
were more than a little pleased when 
Brig. Gen. Charles S. Harris, editor 
of the “Anti-Aircraft Journal,” called 
and asked permission to reprint it in 
his magazine, the official journal of 
the United States Anti-Aireraft Asso- 
ciation. In all fairness, we must point 
out that neither General Harris nor 
the Army went along with the fan- 
tastic claims for the Nike that 
brought forth our original study. 
That honor fell to another magazine, 
“U.S. News and World Report.” The 
anti-aircraft people didn’t agree with 
all we said but they thought well 
enough of it to get it to their readers. 
We are proud of the fact that the 
“Anti-Aircraft Journal” reprinted 
our article and we take our editorial 
hat off to General Harris for his 
open-mindedness and willingness to 
print both sides of a controversial 
matter.—END 
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Acting Art, Director—Stuart I. Free- 
man; front cover artwork—Charles 
deM. Barnes; page 10—Arlo Greer; 
page 13 (Air ——- bill) —Wide 
World Photo; pages 33, 35, 54, and 
57—Lanman Art Service; pages 72, 
75 (College Park and Wiesbaden), 
and 76 (Libya)—photos by Danegger, 
University of Maryland. 

















MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you‘re eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on page 80. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Administration operates nearly 175,000 
miles of leased wires linking together the federal airways system. 
2 = = 

Here are the 1953 plane travel totals for Washington’s most 
air-traveled government officials: 115,000 miles for AF Secre- 
tary Talbott; 78,000 miles for Foreign Operations Director 
Stassen; 64,000 miles for Secretary of State Dulles; 58,000 miles 
for Vice President Nixon; and 48,000 miles for Secretary of 


Defense Wilson. 
= * = 


DC-7s, Super Connies, and Stratocruisers cost about $2 


million apiece. 
ed + = 


Today’s airborne prospectors strike oil and gas while flying 
200 to 300 feet off the ground. Deposits are located by an instru- 





ment that measures the radioactive elements in the rocks and 
shale. The radioactivity cannot penetrate the oil and gas, so a 
low count locates the treasure. 
= 2% 2g 
Dinner on an airliner goes a long way—about 280 miles on 
the average. You take twenty-five miles to eat the appetizer, 
110 miles for the entree, forty miles for the salad, thirty-five 
miles for dessert, and seventy miles for coffee and a cigarette. 
2 = 2 
Last year the domestic airlines carried a billion and a half 
letters. 
= = 2 
In New England apple orchards and in the pear orchards 


By Wilfred Owen 


of California, the helicopter is helping to keep the fruit, 
from falling to the ground before the pickers can get to it. 





Copter pilots do it by dusting the trees with hormones to 
strengthen the stems just before the harvest. 
& % = 

Seaplane hulls sixty feet long and twelve feet high are being 
hauled on trucks 984 miles from Evansville, Ind., to the Grum- 
man factory on Long Island. 

* % * 

The Swiss city of Basle and the French city of Malhouse, 
twenty miles apart, have found a way to get by with one air- 
port between them. The airport site, on French ground, has been 
internationalized, and there is a three-mile internationalized 
highway providing access into Switzerland. 

= = & 

Airplanes have done such a thorough job spraying the 
spruce budworm in the Northwest that the Forest Service 
may find it unnecessary to spray at all next year. 

* * * 


A New York taxicab driver collided with a four-engine air- 





craft when he took the wrong turn off a highway at LaGuardia 
Field. Police charged him with disobeying signs. 
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LAF slight crews can cross the Atlantic or 


criss-cross Europe with new electronic 


SIMULATORS. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION © WOOD-RIDGE, N. 







LICENSED UNDER BASIC PATENTS OF R. C. DEHMEL AND CURTISS-WRIGHT 


BRITISH LICENSEE: 


CANADIAN LICENSEE: 
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REDIFON LIMITED, 
CANADIAN AVIATION ELECTRONICS LTD., 


LONDON 
MONTREAL 
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Gilfillan has designed, produced and delivered 
or 
i ee 
Re a 
MOLEC or. rwittance radar t0 more counties (0). 


than any other major electronics company in the United States. 
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ground surveillance radar... 



































Gilfillan is at present exclusively en- YOUR ELECTRONICS PROBLEMS 


gaged in the research, development 


‘ Gilfillan can solve your complex elec- 
and production of 


tronics problems quickly, develop 


RADAR NAVIGATION AIDS equipment of maximum efficiency and 
RADAR COUNTERMEASURES deliver on schedule. The proof is in 

RADAR TRAINING AIDS past and present Gilfillan performance. 
RADAR GUIDANCE SYSTEMS Gilfillan invites your inquiry. 


for the USAF, US Army, USN, USMC, 
RCAF, RAAF, SAAF and all NATO 
countries. 


And in addition to present production, 
Gilfillan basic research groups are 
conducting primary research in vari- 
ous complex electronics developments. 
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DEPENDABLE /f@ ROCKET POWER 


a tehu teamwork 


Yes, it takes teamwork to develop and 
produce a new product — or to 
improve an existing product. And it 
takes experienced, high-caliber 
people with superior facilities for 

the performance of their work. 





Aerojet-General’s exceptionally fine 
staff of scientists and engineers, and | 
modern research, development and r 
testing facilities — coupled with large- 
scale mass-production facilities for both 
propellants and metal parts — form 

; a well integrated organization capable =f 
’ of producing rocket power plants | 
from basic design phases through 7 

final delivery of required quantities | 
". — faster and at lower cost. ; 
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IN THE NEWS 































President Eisenhower, right, shakes hands with Sen. Homer Capehart after 
signing the Air Academy bill. In center are AF Sec’y Talbot and Gen. Twining. 


The Air Force Academy moved a step 
closer to reality last month when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, above, signed the bill 
authorizing the school. A site has yet to 
be picked. For that a five-man commis- 
sion is now touring the nation to survey 
proposed locations. The board includes 
Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, special 
assistant to the AF Chief of Staff for the 
Air Academy; Virgil M. Hancher, presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa; Charles 
A. Lindbergh, whose promotion to brig- 
adier general in the Air Force Reserve 
was recently approved; Merrill C. Meigs, 
a Hearst publishing executive; and re- 
tired Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, first Air Force 
Chief of Staff and an Air Force Associa- 
tion Board Member. The Air Force 
plans to start the first Academy class in 
July 1955, in temporary quarters at an 
AF base if the school itself is not built 
by then. The first class will be limited 
to 800. Each Senator and Congressman 


is permitted to nominate ten men. From) 


these, the Air Force will pick, by exami- 
nation, 255 for the first class. The other 
torty-five will come from the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
ind from enlisted men on active duty, 
eserve enlisted personnel, and the sons 
of deceased veterans. 

A broader, more cultural education 
‘han given at Annapolis or West Point 
is in prospect for graduates of the Air 
\cademy. The approved curriculum, 
which has been in preparation for five 
years, gives more stress to liberal arts 
ind less to technical training than either 
the Army’s or Navy’s. The Air Academy, 
for example, plans to devote 324 hours 
to the study of English and self-expres- 
sion, as against 180 hours of West Point 
and 188 at Annapolis. But the technical 


side won’t be glossed over, for all grad- 
uates of the Air Academy will receive 
bachelor of science degrees, and many 
of them will have studied aircraft de- 
signing, taking such courses as mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, mechanical 
drawing, electrical engineering, aero- 
dynamics, jet propulsion, and mody- 
namics. Others, those with an aptitude 
for languages, in their senior year will 
learn a foreign language, with fluency 
stressed rather than grammar. The 
Academy’s broad curriculum also in- 
cludes courses in geography, philos- 
ophy, government, economics, psychol- 
ogy, and international relations. 

Since the Air Force was formerly 
part of the Army, and since many pres- 
ent Air Force officers are graduates of 
West Point, the Army school will serve 
in many ways as a model for the new 
Air Academy. An honor system similar 
to West Point’s will be adopted, and 
leadership courses and physical training 
programs will be patterned after those 
at West Point. So will the teaching staff 
and the indoctrination of first-year stu- 
dents. But the Air cadets are expected 
to be less confined than cadets at the 
other service academies and, unlike ca- 
dets at West Point or Annapolis, will 
probably be able to leave the school on 
weekends. The cadet uniforms, as now 
planned, will be identical to those worn 
by Air Force officers and airmen, though 
with distinctive markings. Dress uni- 
forms are under consideration. 


Within weeks after the signing of the 
bill to grant the Air Force its own serv- 
ice academy, the AF announced the 
start of an unprecedented recruiting 
drive for 200,000 volunteers. Brig. Gen. 


Arno H. Luehman, deputy Chief of AF 
information, was picked to head the pro- 
gram. A few days earlier AF Secretary 
Harold Talbott had told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors that Air 
Force reenlistments had fallen fifty 
percent. He blamed the lopping off of 
fringe benefits as one reason for dis- 
content in AF ranks. General Luehman, 
pointing out the need for recruiting an 
average 15,000 men a month, begin- 
ning in July, said, “It would cost the 
Air Force $2 billion additional if we 
had to turn to the draft.” To try to 
replace the large number of airmen 
who signed up for four-year hitches 
during Korea and who are not reenlist- 
ing, Luehman will set up headquarters 
at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. From 
there his staff of 150 will still use the 
present joint recruiting and processing 
facilities but will control all Air Force 
recruiters and spend a proposed $1,200,- 
000 on advertising. 


In August_1948, a Washington, D.C. 
commercial artist, William A. Dean, 
took a new job—Art Director of Am 
Force Magazine. Dean, a World War II 
veteran of three years as an Air Force 
printing control officer, was well suited 
for the job. The first issue he designed 
—September 1948—showed that. And so 





Dean. 


did subsequent issues, through the 
years, as the magazine grew in size, 
stature, and, many said, attractiveness. 
During these years Bill Dean kept the 
art studio he’d maintained since ten 
years before the war. He also remained 
active in the Air Force Reserve, rising 
to the rank of major. But the March 
1954 issue of Ain Force was Bill Dean’s 
last. As the issue went to press, he was 
stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage, 
and on March 18 died in a Washington 
hospital. He was 45 years old. Burial 
with military honors was in Arlington 
National Cemetery. A testimony to Bill 
Dean’s life were the sixty-six issues of 
Am Force he could properly call his. 


Like retiring Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Roger M. Kyes, who had agreed 
(Continued on following page) 
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to stay on in his Pentagon post for only 
a year (see Amr Force, April 1954), two 
other Defense figures now plan to re- 
turn to their former positions. One is 
H. Lee White, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Management, who wants 
to resume his New York law practice 
before July 1. The other is Dr. John A. 
Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, who in addition to his 
Pentagon job is also president of Mich- 
igan State College. He plans to return 
to the college presidency for the fall 
term. White, who has been mentioned 
as a possible successor to Dr. Hannah 
in the Pentagon, was a Navy officer in 
charge of manpower and personnel for 
the Secretary of the Navy during World 
War II. During his service with the Air 
Force. he supervised personnel pro- 
grams and policies and was the AF rep- 
resentative on the Personnel and Man- 
power Council and the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board, both Defense agencies. 


STAFF CHANGES . . Lt. Gen. 
Laurence C. Craigie left his job April 
15 as Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment, to become commander of Allied 
Air Forces in Southern Europe. There 
he replaces Lt. Gen. David M. Schlatter, 
who becomes commandant of the Armed 
Forces Staff College. In that post Gen- 
eral Schlatter succeeds Army Lt, Gen. 
A. D. Bruce. General Craigie’s replace- 
ment as DCS, Development, is Lt. Gen. 
Donald L. Putt, who until April 15 
headed the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command (see Am Force, April 
1954). Maj. Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
formerly vice commander of SAC, gets 
a third star and General Putt’s old job 
at ARDC. 

The new commander of the Fifth Air 
Force, in the Far East, is Maj. Gen. 
Roger M. Ramey, slated to take over 
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from Lt. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson on 
June 1. General Ramey has also been 
nominated for three-star rank. General 
Anderson’s new post was undecided at 
presstime. General Ramey’s replacement 
as Director of Operations was scheduled 
to be Maj. Gen. Wiley D. Ganey. 

On May 1, Assistant Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Personnel, Maj. Gen. Emery S. 
Wetzel, vacates his Pentagon post to 
take over the Atlantic Division of the 
Military Air Transport Service, West- 
over AFB, Mass., filling the position left 
open by the retirement in February of 
Maj. Gen. Robert K. Taylor. General 
Wetzel’s replacement as the number 
two man in DCS, Personnel, under Lt. 
Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, will be Maj. 
Gen. John S. Mills. General Mill’s new 
assignment begins June 14. He has been 
commander of the Air Force’s Special 
Weapons Center, Kirtland AFB, N.M., 
an ARDC installation. 

In other staff changes, Assistant Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Development, Maj. 
Gen. James E. Briggs, was replaced 
April 15 by Maj. Gen. Herbert B. 
Thatcher. General Thatcher has been 
acting Director of Plans, a slot that 
Maje Gen. Richard C. Lindsay took over 
on April 1. Also on April 15, General 
Briggs took over from Maj. Gen. Tru- 
man H. Landon as Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations. The Air Force’s Au- 
ditor General, Maj. Gen. Thomas R. 
Rampy, was replaced April 1 by Maj. 
Gen. Kenneth E. Webber. The new 
commander of the Third Air Force is 
Maj. Gen. Roscoe C. Wilson, taking 
over from Maj. Gen. Francis H. Gris- 
wold. And the Office of Director of 
Installations, under DCS, Operations, 
has been eliminated as of April 1. Maj. 
Gen. Lee B. Washbourne heads a new 
office as Assistant Chief of Staff, Instal- 
lations. 








AIRPOWER 


CONTINUED 





John Paul Jones the sixth, a direct 
descendant of the famed naval hero of 
the American Revolution (“I have not 
yet begun to fight!”), has joined the 
Air Force after completing a four-year 
hitch in the Navy. His logical explana- 
tion—“Airplanes can go anywhere. Ships 
can’t.” 


Forty-two selected target areas in the 
nation, Honolulu, and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, will get a mock atomic plastering 
June 14 and 15 in a nationwide civil 
defense “training exercise.” All forty- 
eight states, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and ten Canadian provinces will 
take part in “Operation Alert,” say Fed- 
eral Civil Defense authorities. The ‘ex- 
ercise is primarily for training civil de- 
fense personnel, and any public partic- 
ipation will be at the discretion of state 
civil defense directors. 


Three Navy’s jet fighter pilots, refuel- 
ing in flight, have pushed their Grum- 
man F9F Cougars across country in rec- 
ord time to shatter (unofficially) Air Na- 
tional Guard Col. Willard W. Millikan’s 
January 2 speed mark of four hours, 
eight minutes, and five seconds, which 
still stands on the official books. Best 
time for the Navy jockey was Lt. Cmdr. 
Francis X. Brady’s three hours, forty- 
five minutes, and thirty seconds for the 
2,438 miles between San Diego, Calif., 
and New York. Just one minute and 
nineteen seconds behind him was Lt. 
(j.g.) John C. Barrow, who was a scant 
two minutes ahead of the third Navy fly- 
er, Lt. (j.g.) Wallace Rich. The Cougars 
were refueled over Hutchinson, Kan., by 
a flying tanker plane that pumped some 
750 gallons of fuel to each fighter. Colo- 
nel Millikan had had to land his F-86 
Sabrejet at Offutt AFB, Neb., for fuel- 
ing en route (Ai Force, February 54). 
Another stab at Millikan’s record had 
been made earlier by speed pilot Joe 
DeBona who took advantage of the jet 
stream to fly from Los Angeles to New 
York in four hours, twenty-four minutes, 
and seventeen seconds in a North Amer- 
ican P-51 Mustang, owned by screen 
actor Jimmy Stewart. DeBona’s time 
failed to meet Millikan’s but did set a 
new transcontinental record for a pis- 
ton-driven plane. 


“Red Star,” the Russian armed forces 
newspaper, now claims credit for in- 
venting the jet engine. “The Soviet 
Union,” said the newspaper, “is the 
home of jet aviation. Soviet scientists 
were the first in the world to work out 
the theoretica] fundamentals for the 
construction and exploitation of jet 
planes.” The editors of “Red Star” 
would get an argument from Great 
Britain’s Sir Frank Whittle, who took 
out his first patent on a jet in 1930 and 
on his first experimental jet-powered 
plane in 1951. (For more on the early 
history of jets, see Dr. Theodore von 
Karman’s article, page 60 of this issue.) 
—ENpD 
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HOW TO LIVE 
with THE H-BOMB Smee 


By T. F. Walkowicz and John F. Loosbrock 


Y THIS time the millions of words and tons of newsprint 

that have been expended in writing about the hydrogen 
bomb would probably fill the fourteen Pentagons which, 
so it is said, could be placed in that well-publicized crater 
at Eniwetok Atoll. Out of all this discussion some points 
have become painfully clear: 

We have known, ever since last August, that the Soviet 
Union, as well as ourselves, possess a terrible weapon; 
and further, that the USSR probably started its develop- 
ment some months before we did. 

We also know that we have the delivery capability, 
given a “device” engineered into a transportable bomb, 
to pulverize Soviet targets with it. 

We know that the Russians have a like capability in 
relation, not only to this nation, but also to the majority 
of our allies in the Free World. 

We know that our highly concentrated industrial com- 
plexes have crowded one out of every three Americans 
into lucrative target areas for weapons of mass destruction. 

We know, conversely, that only one out of every twelve 
Russians lives in cities of half a million or more. We know 
that, if we continue to believe and live by the moral stand- 
ards which form the foundation of our kind of government, 
we cannot strike the first blow. 

We know that Soviet Russia is bound by no such com- 
punctions, that she can strike whenever she thinks it will 
serve her announced purpose of world domination. 

We also know that, unlike the A-bomb which could be 
carried in suitcases, lobbed from submarines, or dropped 
from carrier-based aircraft, the H-bomb, at least for a 
comparatively short time, is so large and so heavy that 
it can be delivered only by relatively large aircraft. 

In such a frame of reference discussions as to whether 
or not our hydrogen bomb tests should continue, whether 
the H-bomb can lay waste 150 square miles or merely 
100, whether it would kill millions of people or perhaps 
only hundreds of thousands, would seem to verge on 
the academic. The plain truth is that the H-bomb era is 
here, and that we have had more warning but little more 
preparation, physically end psychologically, than for its 
immediate ancestor, the A-bomb. The H-bomb cannot be 
stopped, it cannot be explained away, ignored, tossed 
around like any other political football, or editorialized 
out of existence. How to live with it, or in spite of it, is 
the question of the day. 

In such a situation it is a temptation to succumb to 
pessimism and fatalism, to assume that the worst must 
come sooner or later, to see the world as two gigantic 
armed camps, piling megaton on megaton in a thermo- 
nuclear arms race that can only result in megadeath on 
megadeath. If this is inevitably true then all of us are 
wasting our time and we need only hold out our wrists 
submissively to the MVD saying, in effect, “Don’t shoot, 
officer. We'll go quietly.” 

Fortunately, alternatives exist. And, if these are pursued 
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firmly and courageously, the world may not only be spared 
the horrors of nuclear holocaust but conceivably may 
achieve lasting peace with honor, even in our time. — 

First of all, to find honorable peace the Free World must 
survive, and survival in this time of total peril means tak- 
ing positive action. A man cannot exist indefinitely with a 
loaded pistol pointed at his head, consoled only by the 
fact that he can blow the other fellow’s brains out at the 
same time the bullet is crashing through his own skull. 
The deadlock must be broken, if only to give us time and 
space to maneuver in the diplomatic field. The so-called 
“US-Soviet nuclear symmetry” must be thrown into im- 
balance. We must devise additional deterrents, beyond the 
vital—but of itself insufficient—capability of immediate 
and massive retaliation. By doing so we can buy time— 
perhaps as much as ten years—in which to abolish aggres- 
sive war as an instrument of national policy. 

1. Our retaliatory arm, the Strategic Air Command, 
can and must be continually strengthened. Its vulner- 
ability could be reduced by dispersal of bases and by 
underground bomb-proof storage for fuel, bombs, spare 
parts, and other war consumables—and perhaps even 
planes. SAC’s delivery capability must continually be kept 
ahead of that of the enemy’s—through development of 
supersonic bombers, nuclear-powered aircraft, and (event- 
ually) through the virtually unstoppable intercontinental 
ballistic missile. This is, essentially, an ante-raising propo- 
sition in which we must drive the price of an easy victory 
beyond the enemy’s means and/or desires. 

2. Simultaneously we should take maximum advantage of 
the flexibility of effort now allowed us by the wide variety 
of nuclear weapons in our stockpile and add the new force 
of tactical atomic airpower to the formidable and growing 
bomber force of SAC. Fighters carrying so-called “baby” 
A-bombs against purely military targets might well be the 
answer to the problem of deterring, confining, and win- 
ning “local” wars. (This possibility to date has escaped 
adequate attention. See p. 23. The proposed revision of 
the Atomic Energy Act would greatly help this situation. ) 
And fighters armed with tactical nuclear weapons could 
also hit targets deep within the Soviet Union itself, thus 
becoming a sort of “Junior SAC” based on our allies’ 
own soil—convincing evidence that we intend to help de- 
fend them. Thus, the USSR cannot win an easy victory 
by knocking out our SAC alone—she must also destroy all 
of our tactical airpower if the USSR is to escape devastat- 
ing retaliation. This tactical atomic airpower is becoming 
of great significance. ; 

3. Hand-in-hand with enhancing our retaliatory capa- 
bility, we must make attack on the Free World as costly 
as possible for the attacking force. We must bend every 
effort to make our air defense as leakproof as it can pos- 
sibly be—still another way of raising the ante. Unconven- 
tional means, such as nuclear warheads for defending inter- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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316 thousand 
tens cargo 


1.9 million 
passengers 


Move everybody in Kansas to Maine 
—with 632 million pounds of bag- 
gage—and you equal the record air- 
lift made by MATS in just five years. 

Delivering troops and matériel to 
bases around the world, MATS re- 
lies heavily on its high-performance 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Air Force 


Helps Military Air Transport Service 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


—the Douglas Liftmaster 


Douglas DC-6A Liftmasters. At air 
fields, Liftmaster’s cargo hold is 
quickly serviced through front and 
rear doors, while a self-powered eleva- 
tor lifts two-ton loads from truck-bed 
height to cabin floor level. Liftmaster’s 
range is 2850 miles non-stop, at better 






WH 4 billion miles RAINE 


break all records for long-range 


movement of troops and equipment by air 


than 300 miles per hour, with a 
fourteen-ton payload. 

Liftmaster’s performance, at low 
cost per ton-mile, shows Douglas 
Aviation leadership. Faster and farther 
with a greater payload is always the 
basic rule of Douglas design. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Courts of law should be a symbol of human rights and freedom; a symbol that 
has been made and still is a travesty in many parts of the world. Arrest without 
warrant...false confessions through psychological or physical torture...sentence 
without charge... all have come close to universal triumph twice in our generation. 


In our way of life, a fair trial before jury and the protection of our individual 
rights are among our most precious possessions. It is our obligation to be 
ever on guard... for the Rights of Man are worth defending! 
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ceptors, rockets and missiles (Arr Force, July 1952) and 
last-ditch measures like ramming (Amr Force, October 
Ps 1952) should not be ignored. We must insure that each 
5 year that passes means a smaller number of nuclear bombs 
would reach American targets in case of Soviet attack, 
instead of the reverse, as presently seems likely. 

4. One hand washes the other in the race for survival, 
and an adequate air defense system would pay added 
dividends in terms of American lives. A real early warn- 
2 ing system that would give us, not fifteen minutes’ or even 
two hours’ but a minimum of six hours’ warning, would 
make possible the only satisfactory kind of civil defense 
against the hydrogen bomb—mass evacuation of our cities. 
For to the. initial blast of the H-bomb and the uncon- 
trollable fires which would follow it, planned, orderly, 
drilled evacuation is the only sensible answer. So our civil 
defense exercises should be realistic. We must learn to 
Ma empty our teeming urban areas in a matter of hours, en- 
forcing cooperation, if eventually necessary, with stiff fines 
and perhaps even jail sentences. Bitter medicine, but 
preferable to death by evaporation. Along with evacuation 
should go the stockpiling, in suburban~and nearby rural 
areas, of medical supplies and emergency rations to insure 
the survival of our most precious national asset—our people. 

5. It is, in the minds of many, wishful’ thinking to talk 
of dispersing the factories and populations of existing urban 
complexes. But there is no compelling reason why new 
% construction—of industry, of government, and of residential 
housing—could not follow the dispersal pattern. Legislation 
to encourage dispersal, based on reliable technical infor- 
mation on bomb damage and including adequate tax incen- 
tives, should find a foremost spot on the docket. 

6. One other place in which we can raise the ante is 

the field of Intelligence. Actually intelligence should be the 
first step of early warning, measured in days rather than 
in hours or minutes. We have a tendency to assume 
that the ability to strike the first blow necessarily gives 
the Soviets the overwhelming advantage of surprise. As a 
result we find we need greater military forces-in-being to 
offset this advantage. But should we let the situation 
go by default without fully exploring the possibility that 
the Free World’s scientific genius can devise a warning 
system that would give us days in which to prepare for 
the blows? Even further, why not a warning and alert 
system that would put SAC’s bombers over Soviet targets 
hours—or minutes—after the first Red bomb has fallen? 
5 To get this kind of security will be costly—in terms of 
money, scientific manpower, time, and strategic materials— 
for an indefinite period of time. Certainly the situation 
seems serious enough to be studied objectively by the 
kind of non-partisan civilian commission that the Air Force 
Association proposed in its Statement of Policy of last 
é August (Arr Force, October 1953). The very least we, 
‘as a nation, can do is to explore seriously and thoughtfully 
any feasible way of staving off nuclear conflict. 

Against the possible cost of such a program we must 
balance the huge investment we have already made in our 
defenses. We have anted several times and we are putting 
up more money every day at very high rates indeed. And 
the best poker player in the world cannot bluff indefinitely. 
Not when the winning hand takes the entire pot. Close, 
as the saying goes, only counts in horseshoes. If we cannot 
: lead from military strength in our diplomatic efforts we 
are doomed to failure from the start. And neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats will remain to place the blame 
or to share in it. Rather we will all wind up beating 
our swords, not into plowshares, but into shovels with 
which to bury our dead.—END 
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They called the device “Mike.” This fireball 
it produced was about 34% miles in diameter. 


This photo was taken 50 miles from detonation 
site at the moment fireball hit 12,000 feet. 





Two minutes after the big bang, the cloud rose 
to 40,000 feet, 32 Empire State Buildings high. 
Meantime, the Pacific test island disappeared. 
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INVISIBLE JET FIGHTER MAKES TEST FLIGHT 


This Grumman jet fighter is invisible. She is 
electrons. Yet day after day, she makes super- 
sonic flights through an electronic sky. 

Actually she is an electronic brain by name 
of REAC (Reeves Electronic Analog Computer) 
directed by a group of brilliant human brains. 
The latter convert the mathematics of the air- 
craft into a language they and 
she understand. They “tell” 
her everything they knowabout 
the new fighter design through 
wired panels and curves wired 
on revolving drums. 

The cockpit with its human 
pilot is plugged in. At a signal 
he takes off and climbs to fifty 
thousand feet. The electronic 





air is smooth up to the transonic range where 
sound waves pile up until the air misbehaves. 
Once through, the air is smooth again, and 
they are ready to test a combat maneuver at 
supersonic speed. 

‘““Now decelerate.” 

The pilot extends speed brakes. All eyes 
watch the instruments, and 
the reactions recorded on mov- 
ing graph paper. 

These performance data, 
gained months before actual 
flight tests, help check designs 
created with results from other 
Grumman research. One rea- 
son Grumman planes are ready 
in quantity when needed. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


Designers and builders of the Cougar jet fighter, the S2F-1 sub-killer the Albatross amphibian, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies. 
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This is part of a REAC formula worked out in the Grumman 

Brain Room”. Unlike digital computers which work directly 
with numbers, this analog computer works with forces of mo- 
tion by reproducing them in volts. 
These are typical REAC answers. Engi- 
neers translate these squiggles into de- 
sign information. Sometimes thousands 
of such answers may be required to solve 
any one of the many design problems. 


Some data, like wind tunnel results, are 
fed into the computer from revolving 
drums. The computer gets its informa- 
tion electrically from copper wires glued 
over penciled curves. 


The computer is “told” the facts of 
the problem through miniature 
switchboards. A different problem 
can he made known to the computer 
quickly, simply by changing boards. 



































From the frozen regions of Alaska and Northern Canada to 
tropical lands in Africa and Asia, Fairchild combat-proven 
C-119’s are daily delivering varied cargoes through intense 
heat, sub-zero temperatures, tropical humidity and arid desert 
‘air. Famous “Flying Boxcars” carry on ... proved against 
‘the severest conditions of landing, take-off and flight. 


The work horse of our Military Services, the “Flying Boxcar” 
is built for its versatile job ... to pick up and deliver bulk 
military cargo and deliver it anywhere at an exceptionally 
low cost per ton-mile. There is only one “Flying Boxcar”. That 
is why its unique twin boom configuration is a familiar sight 
in every quarter of the free world. 





F, ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
Htwouatt Dirision 


HAGERSTown, 








MARYLAND 


Now in production, the C-123 assault military carrier 


ENGINE DIVISION, Farmingdale, N. Y. © GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, Wyandanch, N. Y. * SPEED CONTROL DIVISION, Wickliffe, Ohio ¢ STRATOS DIVISION, Bay Shore, N.*¥ _ 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


This article by the former Chief 
of the Air Staff of the Royal Air 
Force is the outgrowth of two 
talks that Marshal of the RAF 
Slessor made over the facilities of 
the British Broadcasting Company 
early this year. His views on what 
he called “the complete revolution 
in human affairs brought about by 
the coming of age of airpower” 
were so cogently presented that 
we thought it would be a service 
to our readers to ask him to ex- 
pend on them in an article writ- 
ten exclusively for Amr Force 
Magazine. We cannot say that we 
subscribe to all of his ideas in 
their entirety, but we do feel that 
discussions of this nature are a 
worthy addition to the great de- 
bate over the so-called “New 
Look.” Only in such a framework 
of debate, we further feel, can 
sound and wise policy decisions 
be formulated. As Sir John said, 
in the first of his BBC broadcasts: 


“For the first time in the hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of 
years that man has existed he can 
carry or propel through the air for 
thousands of miles, at a speed 
somewhere about that of sound 
(and ultimately much faster), a 
missile that by itself can destroy a 
city. It is silly to behave as though 
this revolution had never hap- 
pened. Actualiy it has completely 
transformed the whole complex- 
ion and dimension of the problem 
of peace and war.” 

It is hard to quarrel with this 
thesis. But it is when you begin 
to discuss ways and means of cop- 
ing with the situation that tem- 
pers rise and concepts clash. With 
Sir John’s main point—that air- 
atomic power has abolished total 
war—you may find it difficult to 
agree. But we think it is well 
worth discussing, and we hope to 
God that it proves to be true.— 
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Has the H-Bomb Abolishe 


i. Massive retaliatory power is 
the great deterrent under cover of which the 
other two branches of our 


basic policy must be pursued. These are: 


aE The ability to deal in a 
limited way with limited emergencies where- 


ever and whenever they may arise 


“8 The political front—that vast field 

of foreign relations and economic policy, 
of ideologies and the clash 

of ideas, where the real World War Iil 


is now being fought 


HE RECENT development in British and United 

States defense policy which has been described as 

the “New Look” amounts to no more than a formal. 

recognition of new strategic facts of life and a ration- 
alization of tendencies, originating mainly in economic 
conditions, which it has been increasingly obvious would 
have to be faced sooner or later. It accepts the truth that 
the world has arrived at a crossroads of history—a revo- 
lution in the whole concept of war—when it is neither 
feasible nor economically practicable to continue to super- 
impose the new strategy of an atomic age upon a mod- 
ernized version of the Kaiser’s war—a vast war of lines in 
Western Europe. 

There has, however, been some muddled _ thinking 
about it—a tendency to jump at ‘panaceas, and an un- 
justified hope that it will result in great financial savings. 
There are no panaceas, no short cuts to victory in the 
new cold war any more than in the old hot variety. Atomic 
airpower cannot do everything. Its massive achievement 
is that it has abolished total war, the nightmare of all 
simple people on both sides of the Iron Curtain. It has 
not abolished all war, nor obviated the necessity for main- 
taining conventional forces on land or at sea. It has pro- 
vided a preventative to total war and given the Free World 
a security against the sort of attack that has nearly ruined 
it twice in the last forty years, which was otherwise un- 
attainable except at quite prohibitive cost. But, though 
major economies in defense expenditures are still pos- 
sible, they must be sought where they could have been 
found anyway, New Look or no New Look. 

Strategic policy is a vastly intricate business—a whole 
complex of interdependent and intertwining interests and 
pressures, political, economic, social and religious, as 
well as what we are accustomed to think of as purely 
military—and we only confuse the issue by trying to over- 
simplify it. So the New Look is not just a single con- 
ception based on the supremacy of atomic airpower, al- 
though that is the mainspring of it on the purely military 
side. 

It has three main branches. First, the “massive retalia- 
tory power” as Mr. Dulles has called it, the great deterrent 
under cover of which the other two branches of the policy 
must be pursued, and the instrument which would be 
decisive if for some unlikely reason the deterrent were 
to fail. Secondly, the ability to deal in a limited way 
with what will, or should, be limited emergencies, with- 
out having to resort to the dread arbitrament of atomic 
airpower; and that involves the need to maintain forces 
of the appropriate kind, and the willingness to use them 
where necessary. And finally, the political front—that vast 
field of foreign relations and economic policy, of ideologies 
and human relationships and the clash of ideas, where the 
real World War III is now being fought. 

Take first the great deterrent. The dominant reality of 
our day is that the introduction of this weapon of mass 
destruction, the atomic and now the hydrogen bomb, 
into the armories of the world has profoundly altered the 
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TOTAL WAR ? ou me 


whole complexion and dimension of the phenomenon that 
we have hitherto known as war. We delude ourselves if 
we imagine that this weapon is merely a bigger and better 
bomb, different only in degree but not in character from the 
blockbuster of 1939-45, or that there is any analogy with 
gas, which both sides possessed but neither used last time. 

There is not the smallest doubt that, if it did come 
to total war, the weapon of mass destruction would be 
used by both sides from the beginning. When people pro- 
test that no democratic government would ever agree 
to using the weapon of mass destruction in a given set 
of circumstances, they should clearly understand that 
what they really mean is that no democratic government 
would go to war in those circumstances. We should con- 
fuse ourselves less if, in the context of conflict between 
major powers, we stopped talking about “using the atomic 
bomb” and instead used the term “go to war.” 

The Second Air War—if it should come—would not 
remotely resemble the first one. There would be no slowly 
mounting crescendo of blitzes over a period of years, 
giving both sides time to get accustomed to it, to build up 
their active and passive defenses, disperse their war indus- 
tries and attune their minds and way of life to endure 
it in the astonishing way the Germans did last time. The 
picture we have to envisage is a rapid succession in the 
first few weeks of cataclysmic disasters, compared to 
which the Hamburg “catastrophe” (as the Germans called 
it) would be child’s play. 

Can anyone really believe that any nation could put 


up with that and retain the ability to wage coherent war? 
To admit that this terrible fate would not fall upon one 
side alone is merely to acknowledge that we have at last 
reached that stage, which men have thought before now 
that they were reaching, when total war would amount 
virtually to mutual suicide. But, while the two great an- 
tagonists, Russia and the West, are both terribly vul- 
nerable, Russia is far the more vulnerable to an attack 
of the two. Mackinder’s geopolitical theories became 
largely outdated with the advent of the atomic airpower, 
and Russia’s central position would put her at a decisive 
disadvantage in a world air war. 

Winning a war means creating world conditions more 
favorable for oneself than would have been possible if 
there had not been a war. The world may take courage 
and hope from the fact that there is now general recog- 
nition that there is today not the slightest chance of anyone 
winning a war on that definition. That means not only 
that evil men will not take it on as an act of policy, but 
also that they are unlikely to take a chance on pushing 
their opponents to a point where they have no alternative 
but to resort to total war. For centuries men have dreamt 
of abolishing war. History is littered with the debris of 
leagues and pacts and pious resolutions designed to that 
end. None of them ever had any hope of being effective. 

What has now happened is that total war has been 
abolished in the only possible way—it has abolished itself, 
now that new ultimate weapons of atomic and thermo- 

(Continued on following page) 





About the Author 


Sir John C. Slessor, Marshal of 
the Royal Air Force, is one of air- 
power’s more thoughtful and articu- 
late advocates. In true British mili- 
tary tradition, he was born in India, 
June 8, 1897, the son of the late 
Maj. Arthur Kerr Slessor, Sherwood 
Foresters. In World War I Sir John 
served in the Royal Flying Corps in 
France, Egypt; and the Sudan. He 
was wounded and awarded the 
Military Cross, first of a long line 
of decorations. Between the wars he 
did staff and command duty in Eng- 
land and in India and was Director 
of Plans, Air Ministry, from 1937 
to 1941. He then, in succession, 
headed a bomber group, was As- 
sistant Chief of the Air Staff, com- 
manded the RAF’s Coastal Com- 
mand, was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Royal Air Force, Mediterranean 
and Middle East, and Deputy to 


Air Commander-in-Chief, Mediter- 
ranean Allied Air Forces. He be- 
came Air Chief Marshal in 1946 and 
Chief of the Air Staff of the RAF 
from 1950 until his retirement in De- 
cember 1952. On a visit to the 
United States shortly before his re- 
tirement, he made this statement: 

“When I joined [the British Air 
Service] as a young officer early in 
World War I, the world had just 
come to the end of 100 years of 
peace. That will go down in his- 
tory as the Pax Brittanica. And it 
rested in the main on the power of 
the British fleet. 

“It is up to us airmen to insure 
that the world now has at least an- 
other hundred years of peace—the 
Pax Atlantica. I believe the stability 
of the world can be preserved just 
as surely as it was between Waterloo 
and Sarajevo. And this time it will 
rest on airpower—largely, but not 
exclusively, American Airpower.” 
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HAS THE H-BOMB ABOLISHED TOTAL WAR? 


nuclear power are in the hands of both potential antagon- 
ists. Is it not clear, therefore, that it makes no sense 
to advocate the outlawing of atomic weapons as instru- 
ments of war? It never has been and never will be any use 
trying to abolish any particular weapon of war. What we 
have to abolish is war. So let us hear no more of banning 
the agency by which war has abolished itself, and which 
has neutralized the instrument by which the Kremlin 
has enslaved half Europe—and would soon overwhelm 
the rest if the atomic weapon really were to be taken 
out of the hands of the soldiers, or rather of the airmen. 

One last word on this point. The validity of this case 
depends on the assumption that there is no effective 
defense against modern air attack. It is no doubt possible 
to devise a means of defense against the manned bomber 
as we see it developing; and it is not inconceivable that 
we might be able to do so against the pilotless long-range 
missile which will some day take its place. But, even if 
it proves scientifically possible to develop the weapon, 
it will not be economically practicable to provide it in the 
necessary numbers, manned by the necessarily highly 
skilled regular personnel, to provide over-all defense for 
great countries. 

This is not to say that any bomber offensive of the 
future will get away without casualties; it is to claim that 
the old dictum “the bomber will always get through” 
will remain valid long enough for atomic and thermo- 
nuclear airpower to become decisive. So, while we cannot 
afford to neglect the defensive altogether, Britain and the 
United States must give the necessary priority to a striking 
force, not vastly superior in strength to anything that 
anyone else has, but strong enough to do the job and 
efficient enough to put the weapon down where we want 
to, if we have to. 

Turning now to the second branch of our new strategic 
policy, some of the wisest words on that subject recently 
came from the pen of a great American statesman, Mr. 
Dean Acheson. “If it is said,” he wrote in The New York 
Times on March 28, “that we cannot afford another war 
like Korea, the answer is that such a war is the only 
kind that we or anyone else can afford.” And he pointed 
out that the only sound policy for a coalition of free nations 
requires not only an atomic striking force of great power, 
but also forces on the spot that can deal with lesser 
aggression. That is a profoundly fine and courageous state- 
ment by a man whose treatment by his political opponents 
is a source of bewildered astonishment to men from the 
allies of America who have been privileged to work with 
him. 

We can take it as a foregone conclusion that our op- 
ponents, having decided that it would be too costly to 
overwhelm us by direct assault, will take every opportunity 
to turn or undermine our defenses by other means. We 
must look forward to a difficult era of what may be 
described as termite warfare—subversion, infiltration, and 
the exploitation of rebellion; fishing in the troubled waters 
of immature nationalism, of misgovernment and _ social 
inequalities in new states still in a rudimentary stage of 
political development, of religious hatreds and economic 
disequilibrium; and, almost certainly, other minor aggres- 
sions on the Korean model. Mr. Dulles’ policy statement 
of January 12 about the New Look had the effect of 
creating a false impression, widespread among America’s 
allies, that the policy of the United States would be, on 
their own initiative, to meet such minor aggressions with 
massive retaliatory power at the place of Washington’s 
own choosing—to be more specific, that another minor 
aggression like that of June 1950 would be countered 
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by the atom bomb on Moscow or Peiping. That was so 
obviously nonsense that the more recent disclaimer by 
the Secretary of State should hardly have been necessary. 

But his assurance that the United States would consult 
their allies before loosing the terrible sanction of atomic 
airpower may be a voluntary reminder to those who 
still imagine that America can safely “go it alone” in 
the modern world. The trouble-maker, the infiltrator, 
and the minor local aggressor (and, what is more, the 
men behind the scenes who really manipulate the strings 
in these puppet shows) now know that retaliation swift 
and terrible awaits them if they go too far. But it is 
politically childish to imagine that public opinion in the 
Western World would stand for instant atomic retaliation 
leading to world war, as a counter to minor local aggres- 
sion wherever and whenever it happens. The people of 
America themselves ,would not stand for that. Moreover, 
statesmen have to take into serious account the public 
opinion of others, including some great Asian states who, 
while sharing our democratic ideals, do not take quite 
such a clear-cut, black-and-white view of these issues as 
we do. Here is a context in which the United States would 
be wise to take counsel of British Commonwealth countries 
more than they sometimes do. 

To counter the tactics of the termite will be mainly 
the responsibility of the State Departments and foreign 
offices of the Free World. But there are no grounds for 
assurance that there will not be more “Koreas” in other 
parts of the world. And for that we must retain a sufhi- 
ciency of forces of the appropriate type, which—as in the 
original Korea—will mainly be land forces, with air cover 
and support. Another time we may see Russian troops 
employed instead of merely their proxies, as we did for 
instance in Azerbaijan some years ago. That sort of situa- 
tion may well face the democracies with an intensely 
difficult and critical decision as to where to draw the 
line beyond which an affair of outposts becomes a mortal 
threat to a vital interest or principle. The essential then 
is to be quite clear about our political aim in this prolonged 
conflict of wills and ideas. That surely is not merely to 
contain militant communism, but by the gradual intensifi- 
cation of pressures to drive it back behind its own frontiers 
—and to do so, if possible, without allowing the local in- 
cident to blow up into all-out war. If we pursue that 
aim with patience, firmness, and consistency, and if we 
are able and ready to use the necessary force, then it 
will be possible—and will unquestionably be desirable— 
to localize and isolate these incidents, as we did the war 
in Korea. 

The function of atomic airpower will be the big stick 
in the background, to keep these affairs from spreading— 
to prevent the minor tactical episode from developing into 
the mortal threat. To adhere steadfastly to that policy 
will be a high test of the quality of democracy; but the 
time will come when the enemy will realize that there 
is no future in these tactics, and we can even look 
forward to the gradual restoration of sanity to a distracted 
world and the dawn of a real international rule of law. 

A word of explanation of the “Air Control” theory, 
of which the application in this context has been the 
subject of some misunderstanding, here seems desirable. 
Air Control, as exercised by the RAF in a number of 
small “brush-fire” wars in the nineteen twenties and 
thirties, was a method -by which the will of government 
was imposed upon a tribal enemy by a few bomber 
aircraft, instead of by the traditional and expensive 
method of invasion and battle on the ground. Its essential 

(Continued on page 48) 
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January 24, 1899—April 2, 1954 


General Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


APRIL 2, 1954, was a sad day indeed for American airpower. For on that date, 
at 1:05 p.m., Gen. Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg, USAF Ret., died of cancer at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. Only 55, he had filled his too- 
short life with courageous service to the nation and the Air Force he loved so well. 
His untimely death cost the Air Force a brilliant leader and Air Force Association 
a devoted friend. 

Air Force Association was proud to count General Vandenberg as a member 
of its Board of Directors, elected at the same Convention in Washington last 
August at which he received from AFA its top award as “Aviation’s Man of the 
Year.” His speech accepting the award was his last public utterance and was 
made with a voice obviously shaking with emotion. (See page 32.) The audience 
seemed to sense that this was the valedictory of a gallant fighter and received it 
with a moving ovation. The citation which accompanied the award outlined 
as well as anyone could say it, General Vandenberg’s contribution to our natign’s 
security. It read: 

“In the last decade the USAF has met the challenge of world war and of 
limited conflict, and has served as the primary deterrent to further aggression on 
a global scale. 

“Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg has provided inspired leadership, first as a combat 
commander and then as Chief of Staff of the Air Force. During all of this difficult 


(Continued on following page) 
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From one gold bar to 
four stars—the making 


_of a military statesman 
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AT AN ENGLISH air base 
in 1944—From left: Maj. 
Gen. Ralph Royce, Lt. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, Maj. Gen. 
Hugh Knerr. Standing: 
Brig. Gen. Edward P. Cur- 
tis, Vandenberg, and Brig. 
Gen. George McDonald. 
fe 
{ BY APRIL 1945 a third star 
was about to light on the 
Vandenberg shoulders as he 
participated in decoration 
ceremonies in Luxembourg 
- with CG Hap Arnold and 
Tooey Spaatz. 





2D LIEUTENANT Vandenberg, 


fresh out of West Point in 1923. 


IN THE ’30s Vandenberg went 


to schools and instructed. By 

<— 1940 he had worked his way up 
to major (left) par for the 
course in those days. 


<— : 
IN WORLD WAR II advance- 
ment came fast. By 1944 he had 
aceumulated two stars and com- 
manded the 9th Air Force in 
France, the largest combat air 
force ever assembled. The WAC 
is Lt. Martha Thompson. 


in Korea. 


period he has courageously fought 
for the development of the airpower 
concept. For distinguished service 
contributing to national security and 
world peace, the Air Force Associa- 
tion designates Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg as Aviation’s Man of the 
Year and presents him its H. H. 
Armold Award for 1953.” 

General Vandenberg’s service as 
Chief of Staff, in the difficult period 
from 1948 to 1953, capped a mili- 
tary career which had an inauspi- 
cious beginning. Born in Milwaukee 
in 1899, he was graduated from 
West Point in 1923, 240th in his 
class of 261. But that was -the last 
time that Hoyt Vandenberg stood far 
down on any list. 

As a pilot he quickly won a repu- 
tation as a crack flyer and aerial gun- 
ner. His first command was the 6th 
Pursuit Squadron, Hawaii, 1929. 
During the 30s he built a solid foun- 
dation for top command as a staff 
officer, tactician, and both student 
and instructor in the Army’s profes- 
sional school system. 

In World War II Vandenberg 
went up fast. In Air War Plans when 
war broke out, he later went to Eng- 
land with Jimmy Doolittle, helped 
organize the 12th Air Force for the 
North African invasion. Twelve 
months after Pearl Harbor he had his 
star and was serving as chief of staff 
of the Northwest Africa Strategic 
Air Force. 

Called back to be deputy chief of 
staff of the USAAF, Vandenberg 
learned the meaning of global con- 
flict. He went to Moscow with the 
mission that laid the groundwork for 
shuttle-bombing to and from Russian 
bases. He served on President Roose- 
velt’s staff at Quebec, Cairo, and 
Teheran. In 1944 he acquired a sec- 
ond star, commanded the Ninth Air 
Force which provided tactical air 


} SOMEWHERE IN EUROPE as Germany tottered on the brink of 
defeat—Gens. Spaatz and George Patton, Lt. Gens. Jimmy Doolittle 
and Vandenberg, and Maj. Ge 


nm. O. P. Weyland, later to run air war 
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WITH AFA’s TWO Jimmies, Stewart and Doolittle, at a New 
York luncheon celebrating AAF’s 40th birthday, August 1, 
1947, By that time Van was Deputy Commander of the soon- 


to-be-independent Air Force, No. 2 man to Tooey Spaatz. 


support to General Bradley’s ground forces in Europe, be- 
came a lieutenant general in 1945. 

After the war he served briefly as G-2 of the Army, then 
donned mufti to become first head of the newly formed 
Central Intelligence Agency. When the Air Force won 
recognition as an independent arm he returned to it, be- 
came deputy to Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, the USAF’s first chief 
of staff. He was forty-eight when he got his fourth star 
and looked, as Time Magazine put it, “like a college senior 
playing the last act in Cavalcade.” 

The following year, 1948, he succeeded Spaatz when 
things were getting hot. The seventy groups recommended 
by the Finletter Commission for minimum security by 1952 
had been held to forty-eight by Presidential impounding 
of funds. The AF was forced to concentrate on SAC at the 
expense of interceptors and fighter-bombers. The “revolt 
of the admirals” put the B-36 and the retaliatory strategic 
concept on the spot. Then the Russians exploded an 
A-bomb three years ahead of schedule. And Korea caught 
us with what Vandenberg doggedly referred to as a “shoe- 
string Air Force.” The Air Force decided that 155 wings, 
as it now called them, would be needed by 1954 as a mini- 
mum survival force. 

The Joint Chiefs demurred but Vandenberg persisted, 
came out with a JCS recommendation for 143 wings by 
1954 and a break, for the first time, in the “balanced force 
concept” which had been a millstone around the neck of 
airpower. But the program was first stretched out till 1955 
and it received its coup de grace, in General Van’s opinion, 
last year when $5 billion was lopped from the AF budget. 

A sick and weary Vandenberg went up to Capitol Hill 
to plead his cause for the last time. “No sound military 
reason,” he said, “has been offered to explain why the Air 
Force buildup to the agreed force level is again to be de- 
layed. . . . Rather than reduce our efforts to attain air 
superiority over the Communists we should now increase 
those efforts. 

“In closing, I want to emphasize that this country, if it 
is to have a chance for victory in any major war, must have 
an Air Force that is second to none.” 

But tactician Vandenberg’s last campaign was a defeat, 
in his estimation, even though this vear’s budget calls for 
substantially the same force—by 1957. The $5 billion cut 
remained. Vandenberg was retired on June 30, 1953, and 
only months thereafter went to Walter Reed to die. 

Brilliant combat service and meticulous staff work had 


led Vandenberg to the Chief’s job. The times were trou- 


bled and difficult for the nation and the Air Force, back 
in 1948. The greatest Air Force the world has ever known 
had been virtually disbanded. Warfare itself was in the 
midst of a revolution based on the deadly combination of 
(Continued on following page) 


AS PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN signed 
the proclama- 
tion making 
August 1, 1947, 
‘*Air Force 
Day.” Also pres- 
ent were Nor- 
stad, Doolittle 
and W. Stuart 
Symington, then 
Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for 
Air. 


WITH HIS FOURTH 
star, as Assistant Chief 
of Staff, waiting to 
testify before House 
Armed Services. Com- 
mittee in February 
1948. Adm. Louis E. 
Denfeld and Gen, 
Omar N. Bradley were 
set._to speak for the 
Navy and Army re- 
spectively, 


THE LAST STEP up 
the ladder. Being 
sworn in as Chief of 
Staff to sueceed Gen. 
Spaatz, Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson ad- 
ministered the oath. 
The date—April 30, 
1948. 
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THE SYMINGTON- 
Vandenberg team 
worked well together, 
tried hard for the 70 
groups that the Fin- 
letter Commission had — 
recommended, But it 
took the Russian 
A-bomb and Korea to 
jar the country into 
the fact it needed an 
Air Force. 


THE PLANS were 
sound even if the 
planes were missing. 
Vandenberg got able 
assistance from Nor- 
stad (left), then his’ 


deputy for opera- 


tions, and from. the 
late Gen. Muir S. Fair- 
child, who served as 


Vice Chief of the Air. 


Staff. 


































































































































AN EXCELLENT golfer, who 
shot in the low eighties, Van 
took time off in the summer 
of 1949 to relax at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


























BY JULY 13, 1950, the balloon was 
up and Van was in Korea, looking 
grim as he heard the report of Sth 
AF’s Maj. Gen. Earle E. Partridge. 





AT A PRESS conference at LA 
Convention with Tom Lanphier. 





A JET-LOVER from the beginning, the 
Chief of Staff hopped out to Indian 
Springs Gunnery Range in a T-33 to at- 
tend the Second Annual Aerial Gunnery 
Meet at Las Vegas, Nev. April 4, 1950. 
Some of the gunners he watched that 
day were shooting for keeps in Korea 
only little more than two months later. 


THE BOSS of a global Air Force had 
to get around. Here he consulted his 
Arctic expert, Col. Bernt Balchen, as 
they sailed across a bay in Greenland. 





GEN. VANDENBERG heard the 
airman’s side of the Korean fracas 
from B-29 gunner Leonard B. 
Everesole, when the chief of staff 
visited Okinawa-based 19th and 
307th Bomb Groups of FEAF’s 
20th Air Force in fall of °51. 


jet engine, nuclear weapons, and 
electronic gadgetry. 

Vandenberg grasped the implica- 
tions of the revolution in weapons, 
enlisted the aid of the best scientific 
brains he could muster to help solve 
them, built his strategy around the 
overwhelming retaliatory capacity of 
the long-range jet bomber coupled 
with the atomic bomb. When money 
was scarce he held steadfastly to the 
strategic concept, built up SAC 
against heavy criticism. He became 
the architect of the atomic striking 
power which, almost alone, has 
proved the shield for the Free World 
against global aggression. 

And, as the hot pilot of the 20s 
had matured into a_ thoughtful 
leader, so did he force the Air Force 
to mature with him. He helped de- 
sign the new blue uniform, resur- 
rected the salute and soldierly dis- 
cipline, put the grommet back in the 
cap. And he lived long enough to 
see his basic premises proved cor- 
rect, with his beloved Air Force 
formally acknowledged—by the Ad- 
ministration, the Congress, and the 
American people—as the capstone of 
our military establishment. 

This country’s debt to General 
Vandenberg was clearly outlined by 
the nation’s editors upon his death. 
The Baltimore Sun put it this way: 
“That the US stands today where it 
does in airpower is to a great extent 
due to General Vandenberg’s in- 
tensity of belief.” . . . The Dayton 
News: “His integrity always spoke 
to him in that stern, inflexible voice 
that“forbade him to take refuge in 
comfort at the expense of convic- 
tions.” . . . The San Antonio Ex- 
press: “Because Hoyt Vandenberg 
lived and worked America today can 
rest the more secure and hope for 
peace. . . . The Nashville Tennes- 
sean: “The country . . . can reflect 
upon the fact that national defense 
would be greater than it is if his 





AT DETROIT AFA convention he 
chatted with Doolittle in °52. 
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THE SHOOTING WAR was in Korea but the cold 
war in Europe bore watching. With Norstad, by 
this time a full general, at Paris’s Orly airport, 
during an inspection trip in October 1952. 


advice had been followed.”... The Boston Herald: 
“He stubbornly refused to compromise his profes- 
sional estimate of what the Air Force needed and 
what the risk was if they did not get it.”... The 
Salt Lake City Deseret-News Telegram:“Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg probably had the clearest vision of 
any American of the atomic age defense concepts.” 

For samples of this “clearest vision” one has 
only to scan his public utterances. In August 1949 
he said, “The military security of the United States 
... cannot be bought as a luxury item that varies 
with our moods and the fluctuations of our fears.” 

In June 1950, ten days before Korea: “The re- 
sponsibilities of the Air Force today are extremely 
heavy. We believe that the resources available to 
us are inadequate. . . . There are no barriers be- 
tween us and the enemy and the hours that sepa- 
rate us are few.” 

In May 1951: “If we had today the Air Force 
we failed to buy two or more years ago our mili- 
tary problems would be relatively minor. . . . You 
cannot just ‘mobilize’ an air force. It has to be 
there when you want to use it. People cannot rise 
to fight in the air just because a bugle or a siren 
sounds.” 

In January 1952: “Neither this nation nor its 
allies can afford to adopt a strategy calling for an 
endless line of garrisons along the entire perimeter 
of Communist power.” 

In April 1952: “If we get a cut in the budget, 
it will probably be as late as 1957 before we get 
a 126-wing Air Force.” At last year’s budget hear- 
ings: “If it should be decided next year that the 
Air Force will, after all, have 143 wings, it will 
then be impossible to recruit and train the person- 
nel for such a force before 1957.” 

Mluminating in view .of the AF’s newly an- 
nounced recruiting program (see page 13), is this 
statementot January 1953:“During the next twelve 
months we could, except for manpower ceilings, 
enlist more than 100,000 men .. . to train as re- 
placements. But at the present time we are forced 
to turn away 9,000 volunteers a month while en- 
listing only 3,000.” 

Clearly, this man, as the Manchester (England) 
Guardian put it, “never lost sight of the funda- 
mentals of American strategy.” His life’s philoso- 
phy was perhaps best expressed in his own words: 
“No life contains more of the satisfaction of con- 
scientious effort than the military life. Yet no 
service demands greater sacrifices in peace and 
war. 


His own service was brave enough in war but. 


his greatest sacrifice was made during days of 
perilous peace. 
(More about Gen. Vandenberg on following page) 











THE CRUSHER. During his losing fight for the 143-wing 
program General Vandenberg was called to testify before 
a Senate Appropriations subcommittee hearing at 10 a.m., 
June 3, 1953. By noon he still hadn’t been questioned, IIl 
and tired, he tried to rally his strength. 


























HOW FAMILY tradi- 
tions begin. At Wil- 
liam’s AFB, Ariz., June 
16, 1953, as son Lt. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Jr., has his fighter pilot 
wings pinned on by his 
wife, Sue, daughter of 
Lt. Gen. and Mrs. Leon 
Johnson. The general 
was guest speaker at 
formal graduation cere- 
monies for his son’s . 
class. 







































THE END OF the road. 
After thirty years of 
commissioned service 
which took him from 
the open cockpit of an 
ancient pursuit plane 
to the softer but just as 
uncomfortable Penta- 
gon swivel chair, Gen. 
Hoyt Sanford Vanden- 
berg, USAF, receives 
the full honors of his 
profession in_ retire- 
ment ceremonies at 
Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 30, 
1953. But the _ well- 
earned rest was to prove 
all too short. 





The general’s last public utterance— 
to accept AFA’s ‘Aviation’s Man 
of the Your! award at the 1953 
Axpouee Banquet last August. 


In state at Washington National 
Cathedral while the Air Force and 
the nation mourned his passing. 












_ power Banquet at 
_ the Convention in 
: Washington, D.C., 
August, 1953. 


‘THE UNITED STATES IS NO FRAIL REED 
TO BE BENT BY A SINGLE BLAST’ 


F ALL THE honors that may come to a man, none can be more deeply 
satisfying to his spirit than that accorded him by his own kind. My pro- 
fessional career has been spent in a realm of ideas and action familiar to 
most of you. You and I are animated by a common faith arising from 

shared experiences. That you, my one-time brothers in arms, fellow-toilers in 
the vineyard of the airpower idea, should do this for me now, when there are 
so many others more deserving of the honor, makes me humble and also proud. 

After all, retirement is still for me a new and occasionally disquieting experi- 
ence. There comes inevitably to a man who has carried certain responsibilities 
a momentary loneliness when he wakes up one morning to find that he no longer 
possesses the familiar task and he must find new work for himself. Now, in this 
splendid gathering I feel acutely the continuing sense of kinship, the common 
purpose, the shared sense of responsibility for the nation’s security. Whatever 
you may undertake, rest assured of this: I stand ready to join you and to help 
in any way I can. 

It is hardly a secret that various things I had to say in this city not so long 
ago were contrary to views earlier expressed by other sincere and honest people. 
Having served my country so long as a professional soldier, it was difficult and 
painful for me to make the required decision. There can be an honest difference 
of opinion over what constitutes an adequate defense for this nation. The moral 
thing in our democracy, I hope, will always be for a responsible military man 
to respond candidly when Congress asks his opinion, even though his opinion 
may not be comforting. 

What I now fear most is complacency in the midst of inexorably rising peril. 
There occurred the other day a happening that should give us all serious pause. 
I refer, of course, to the explosion of a hydrogen device in the depths of the 
Soviet Union. 

Whether this explosion was a test article or a bona fide weapon is, in the 
long run, academic. If Russia does not now actually have such a weapon, she 
will soon have one. And its addition to Soviet Russia’s already vast accumula- 
tion of armaments, both conventional and unconventional, will further narrow 
the margins of power on which we Americans have so far counted for safety. 

When I read that news, my memory went back to the year 1949. The 
government had come into indisputable evidence that the USSR had broken 
the secret of the atomic bomb years ahead of the date calculated by many of 
our scientific experts. There was an intense debate at the highest levels of the 
government over whether this country should proceed at once with the hydro- 
gen bomb, in order to maintain our advantage. And once again many wise and 
experienced men argued against the idea our enemies would ever catch up. 

Well, the pace of events is certainly quickening. 

I am not one of those who face the future with despair. The United States 
is no frail reed to be bent to the ground by a single blast. 

But if we doze, if in our complacency we forget the deadly earnestness of 
the enemy, his ever-increasing technical competence, and his undoubted ability 
to deliver his new weapons, then, I say, our strength will not avail us. 

You, my friends in the airpower community, understand this better than 
most. God speed you in your task of arousing our countrymen.—END 
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The Annual Long-Range Reserve Program 


T IS spring again in Washington, 
the season when nature blooms 
in deep purples, golden yellows 
and brilliant greens, the time 

when cherry blossoms turn the Tidal 
Basin into a technicolor page from a 
child’s fairy book. It is the time of 
the annual descent of those pilgrims 
who have yearned to walk through 
the White House or stand in silent 
reverence before the seated figure of 
the Great Emancipator. 

It is another time, .too. It is the 
time for the annual announcement 
by Amr Force Magazine of the “new, 
long-range Air Force Reserve Pro- 
gram.” But this year the beautiful 
picture is slightly out of focus. 
Spring, for the Reservist, will be a 
little late this year. There is no new, 
long-range program to announce— 
yet. 

This is not the fault of Ar Force. 
The magazine had hoped to follow 
time-honored custom, but the newest 
of the long-range programs is bottled 
up in the Pentagon, stamped with a 
fat classification. It will be at least 
a month—perhaps longer—before the 
new, long-range program emerges 
from the hidden recesses of the Con- 
crete Cobweb and, even then, who 
can guarantee that it will be new, or 
long-range? 

It is difficult to foresee how the 
problem of the Reserve can be di- 


* vorced from the problem of airpower- 


in-being. In the age of weapons 
capable of destroying a city in an 
instant, second-best airpower is, as 
Gen. George C. Kenney once said, 
about as useful as a second-best hand 
in poker. It wins you nothing. (See 
page 16.) 

If the required Air Force-in-being 
does not exist, any emergency is ac- 
companied by hasty scrambling for 
bodies to build the establishment up 
to where it should have been in the 
first place. As witness the recall for 
the Korean war. 


In 1947 a commission appointed 
by President Truman and headed by 
Thomas K. Finletter, later to become 
Secretary of the Air Force, grimly 
assessed the undeniable importance 
of airpower in the modern age and 
declared flatly that the United States 
must have a séventy-group Air Force 
in being not later than January 1, 
1950. In the same year a Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board reached 
the same conclusion. 

Three years later North Korean 
Communists crossed the Thirty- 
Eighth Parallel. The Air Force then 
stood at forty-eight groups. Congress 
had appropriated for the seventy 
groups but President Truman had 
impounded the money. At the start 
of a war that was to last approxi- 
mately three years, the Air Force was 
twelve groups lighter than compe- 





But Honey, they need me in San 
Antone, 


tent authorities had recommended 
as its peacetime size. 

There existed an immediate need, 
not only to build the Air Force to 
seventy groups, but to go beyond. 
So the recall mechanism was fired up 
and some 150,000 officers and air- 
men, veterans of World War II, were 
hustled into blues. 


’ 


— bvery Spring, Just Like the Dandelions 


By Edmund F. Hogan 


A number of study groups recently 
have pointed out that this, in effect, 
subjected the Reservists to double 
jeopardy. But the nicety of the term 
escaped the chap who had to leave 
the old homestead, the wife and 
three youngsters, and rush off to San 
Antonio to be transitioned in a B-29. 
Particularly, if the subject hadn't 
pushed a throttle in seven years. 

If you can believe the stories, this 
recall was fairly thorough. One re- 
callee insists he was processed with 
an oldster who had been a balloon 
pilot in World War I and who, 
having escaped service in World War 
II, was quite shaken by the proceed- 
ings which made him combat ma- 
terial again. 

There is reason to doubt that the 
Air Force ever would have been 
embarrassed by the now famous “sit- 
down” strike of 1952 when recalled 
Reservists refused to fly B-29s at 
Randolph, had the Afr Force been 
seventy groups strong when the Ko- 
rean war erupted. Certainly the need 
would have been for fewer than 
150,000, and the recall might have 
been more selective, to .boot. 

But the 150,000 Reservists were 
not the only ones caught in the 
squeeze. So was the Air National 
Guard. 

In a hasty buildup it is impossible 
to reach required strength with indi- 
viduals alone. There must be units. 
And the most cohesive, most -avail- 
able units in the Air Force Reserve 
structure were to be found in the 
twenty-seven Air Guard wings. 
Twenty-two were called to active 
duty. 

This was a gamble every Air 
Guardsman took when he held up 
his right hand and subscribed to the 
oath of enlistment or commission. 
But few were prepared for what hap- 


pened to them after they went on. 


active duty. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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target for Red raiders from Asian bases 


IMMY Doolittle and the hun- 
dreds of World War II pilots 
who followed him over Japan 
to drop everything from leaflets 
to atom bombs will feel a 

twinge of irony when they hear this: 

The United States is presently 
providing Japan with an excellent air 
defense. 

Some very recent alumni from the 
Japan Air Defense Force are the 
source of this claim, and there is no 
reason to discount it. 

Certainly, the air defense of. Japan 
is better than that of almost any oth- 
er country in the world with the 
possible exception of Soviet Russia, 
which has an infinitely longer bor- 
der to patrol. 

But how good is any air defense? 
How safe from air assault is the sec- 
ond best, possibly the best, defended 
country in the world? Is it much 
less vulnerable than other countries? 

The American commander of the 
Japan Air Defense Force, Maj. Gen. 
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Roy H. Lynn, put it this way in an 
article in Army-Navy-Air Force Jour- 
nal: “A realistic appraisal of JADF’s 
fighter strength and over-all air de- 
fense capability indicates that JADF 
can cope with the threat of potential 
Communist aggression.” 

General Lynn undoubtedly was 
looking on the bright side. But he 
added qualifiers: “That is not to say 
JADF has ALL the personnel, ALL 
the air power, needed to perfect Ja- 
pan’s defenses. A commander rarely 
feels he ever has enough to com- 
pletely satisfy the magnitude of his 
assignment. But in purely physical 
terms of what is currently available 
and that which JADF is capable of 
absorbing in event of all-out war, 
prospects of successfully repelling 
airborne aggressors are more heart- 
ening than at any time in the past.” 

Looking closely, it develops that 
the general did not say he could 
defeat anything the Communists 
throw at him. He merely said he 


a: a 


American F-86s prowl the skies above Mount Fujiyama. 


could “cope” with it. What does this 
mean? 

From talks with defense officials 
while in Japan recently, and from 
general postwar experience with the 
caliber of United States intelligence 
about the Soviet Union’s military 
capabilities, this correspondent is 
ready to conclude that General Lynn 
probably had no intention of claiming 
that he could stop any Red air attack 
on Japan. 

The question of Japan’s air de- 
fense involves four principal ques- 
tions: 

e What does Japan have that we 
want to defend? - 

e What is the nature and strength 
of the threat to Japan? 

e What defense does the United 
States Air Force provide? 

e When and how can the Japan- 
ese take over theit own air defense? 

There is no blinking the fact that 
Japan is important to the West. She 
has strategic position and productive 
power. 

Japan, of course, is the workshop 
of Asia. Her industries are far and 
away the most highly developed in 
the Far East. Red China and India 
have at least a decade to go before 
they can hope to approach the 
Japanese level of productive capac- 
ity. Mao Tse-tung would, first of 
all, prefer to capture this prize in- 
tact. Failing this, he would try to 
deprive the free world of using it 
against him in an all-out war. 

General Lynn classifies the island 
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empire's target areas into three geo- 


‘graphical regions: 


First there is Hokkaido. From the 
Japanese standpoint, this northern- 
most island is menaced by the 
Russian-held semi-circle formed by 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands. 
From the Soviet Union’s point of 
view, however, Hokkaido with its 
US Army and Air Force installations 
is a dagger pointed at the eastern 
fastnesses of the Soviet empire. 

Hokkaido, of course, is not a 
large industrial area. Its importance 
is primarily strategic. It is a potential 
base for counterattack and for warn- 
ing of air attack. It also would be 
a logical site for Red invasion, pos- 
sibly by paratroops, if things ever 
get to that stage. 

The central plains area of Hon- 
shu, on the other hand, would be the 
prime objective of any enemy bent 
on destroying Japan’s capacity to 
wage or support war. The Tokyo- 
Yokohama and Osaka-Kobe-Kyoto 
areas today contain: 

e 55 percent of the nation’s steel 
production. 

e 27.7 percent of the iron. 

e 75 percent of the heavy indus- 
try. 

e 90 percent of Japan’s automo- 
tive works. 

e 52 percent of her precision 
manufacturing. 

e 72 percent of the country’s total 
exports. 

General Lynn put the case for de- 
fending the Honshu industrial com- 
plexes very convincingly recently 
when he said, “No area of com- 
parable size in the entire Far East 
can match the industrial potential of 
Japan’s central sector.” 

The southern Japanese island of 
Kyushu is the third geographical 
region of Japan being defended by 
JADF. It has several vital ports and 
the large industrial city of Naga- 
saki. Besides. it forms the southern 
approach for attacking aircraft 
headed for the central plains. 

As with the Ruhr area of Western 
Europe, the United States is prob- 
ably as much interested in keeping 
the Japanese productive potential 
out of the hands of the enemy as 
in using its output in prosecuting any 
war that might come. Japanese out- 
put is still small when compared to 
that of the US. But one need only re- 
call the showing Japan made against 
the West in World War II to empha- 
size how much trouble she could 
make if her factories fell into hostile 
hands and their output were put into 
war-disciplined distribution. 

So much for the need for defend- 
ing Japan. 

A few minutes’ study of the ac- 


“companying map shows how geog- 


raphy favors a Communist air attack 
on Japan. The country is literally 
hemmed in. On the west there is 
almost nothing but Communist coun- 
try and-on the east, the Pacific. 

The big question, of course, is 
what the Russians, North Koreans, 
and Chinese have handy for the at- 
tack. Roughly, the Red arsenal 
breaks down into two parts—aircraft 
and explosives. 

When you pin down our intelli- 
gence people, you find that it’s hard 
to learn much about what the Rus- 
sians have in the Far East. The 
Iron Curtain is just as effective in 
the Orient as it is in Europe. The 
principal sources of information are 
air reconnaissance, whose _limita- 
tions are obvious, and Japanese re- 
patriates, who aren’t always reliable. 

Recent Far East Air Forces in- 
telligence reports which have been 
cleared for publication indicate that 
there are now 700 new IL-28 jet 
bombers and about 2,500 MIG fight- 
ers based in the Far East. Here is a 
partial breakdown of their dispersal 
over some thirty fields, most of them 
within range of South Korea and 
Japan. : 

In Red China. Some 125 to 150 
IL-28 jet bombers are disposed stra- 
tegically up and down the China 
coast. Some are based opposite For- 
mosa. But most are in the Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Peiping areas. 

In Manchuria: There are fifty 





IL-28s. If the war in Korea were 
resumed, these undoubtedly would 
come into play to knock out South 
Korean airfields and other military 
installations. There is no indication 
that they could not reach Japan, 
too, if occasion warranted. Their 
principal purpose, however, seems 
to be as reserves for the jet bomb- 
ers in North Korea. 

In North Korea. The Reds have 
stationed about 100 of their IL-28 
bombers and 200 to 300 of their 
MIG-15s here. Of course, these, too, 


‘are available for offensive operations 
either in South Korea or Japan. 


In Siberia. Intelligence reports re- 
leased by FEAF group Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles with Siberia. They esti- 
mate that the Russians have between 
350 and 400 of their IL-28s and 
some 1,200 to 1,500 MIGs in these 
areas. Many of these are based on 
Sakhalin and in the Kuriles, just a 
few miles from Japan’s northern 
island. 

What this geographical proximity 
has come to mean in the jet age is 
already well-known. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles has-warned 
repeatedly of Japan’s extremely vul- 
nerable position. Even piston-en- 
gined planes could be over Hok- 
kaido only a few minutes after take- 
off from Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Islands bases. Vladivostok is about 
an hour away for jets. 

What kind of payload the jet 

(Continued on following page) 


PRIME TARGET AREAS in the Japanese islands are Hokkaido, closest to So- 
viet territory; the industrial complexes on Honshu, including the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama manufacturing centers; and Kyushu, guarding the southern approaches. 
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bombers from Communist _ bases 
would carry is, of course, just about 
as important as the swiftness of the 
carrier. We have to assume that any 
invasion of Japan’s air with explo- 
sives would be made with the full 
realization that World War III was 
therewith underway. Japan might 
well be one of the first targets to be 
hit in coordinated strikes at US pro- 
duction centers, American overseas 
air bases, and West Germany. 

Under such circumstances the 
Communists could be expected to 
use atomic bombs on Japan in the 
hope of dealing a knockout blow. If 
the Reds have A-bombs to drop, the 
Japanese defense would have to be 
nearly perfect to avoid extensive 
damage. For it would take only a 
few bombers to get through into 
the Tokyo-Yokohama and Osaka- 
Kobe-Kyoto areas and do heavy 
damage. Industry is concentrated in 
the port areas. 

There is also a psychological as- 
pect. Japan, it will be remembered, 
is the only country of the world that 
knows the terror of the atom bomb 
first-hand. 

How the Japanese populace might 
react to the news that A-bombs were 
dropping on their cities again is not 
hard to imagine. Large numbers of 
them in all the major cities rushed to 
_ the hills and mountains in August 
1945 to hide from the American 
“barbarians.” 

One bomb dropped almost any- 
where probably would disrupt Jap- 
anese production nationwide. 

How can Japan and the United 
States prevent this catastrophe? 

As already indicated, the com- 
mand responsible for defending the 
island empire is the Japan Air De- 
fense Force, headed by General 
Lynn. 

Under him are three air divisions, 
the 39th, the 41st, and 43d, in north- 
ern, central, and southern Japan. 
The northern base is at Misawa on 
Hokkaido Island. The central base is 





located near Tokyo, and the south- 
ern base is at Itazuki air base, on 
Kyushu Island. Headquarters are in 
Nagoya, about 150 miles south of 
Tokyo. 

Actually, Japan is such a small 
place that interceptors would have 
to get out over the sea to meet the 
aggressors if their defense were to 
be effective. Jet pilots who have 
flown long hours there point out that 
the Japanese islands are “only about 
thirty minutes” wide at their widest. 
Once over the islands, invaders 
would be hard to stop. 

The JADF system is comprised of 
four elements: a radar warning net, 
a high-speed communications  sys- 
tem, fighter-bomber and interceptor 
units, and anti-aircraft artillery. 

The radar warning net is constant- 
ly being improved. Locations of the 
scanners are being changed to take 
advantage of the most strategic loca- 
tions. More modern equipment is 
coming in constantly. Airborne radar 
probably is being used in vigilance 
missions, too. 

But even if the system works up 
to the high standards its designers 
hope for, there are two grim limita- 
tions, one of them common to all 
known radar warning systems, one 
unique in Japan: 

e Radar is “blind” to low-flying 
aircraft, skimming over the top of 
the watery approaches to Japan. 

e Even if radar detects the at- 
tackers, there will be only a few 
minutes’ warning. 

Radar operators are being trained 
not to dawdle over bogeys. Identifi- 
cation thus is likely to be less posi- 
tive before alarms are sounded. But 
under present conditions the efficient 
traffic contro] centers manned by 
FEAF personnel usually can prevent 
scrambles for routine friendly ap- 
proaches. 

At present American airmen run 
the communications net, using the 
latest American electronic equip- 
ment for transmitting radar warnings 
of defense squadrons. Some of the 
equipment JADF uses is Japanese, 
of course. The Nipponese commu- 
nications system is one of the best 
in the world, and far better than 
other Oriental nets. Equipment is 
now being modernized and with 
Japanese technicians and operators 
already “breaking in” on American 


It had to be a clear day to get 
this shot, but heavy weather over 
Japan’s mountainous islands pro- 
vides excellent training conditions 
to test the all-weather capabilities 
of the F-94 Starfire squadrons. 


gear, prospects are that this phase 
of the air defense system may be 
the first to be turned over to the 
Japanese completely. 

Japanese who speak English are 
being allowed to take over some of 
the ground-to-air communications, 
as well. With the Japanese coming 
back into commercial air business, 
the need for bi-lingual communica- 
tions personnel will increase, and the 
Japanese technicians are already 
hard at work mastering English. 





The radar net is being improved. 


As for aircraft, JADF has an all- 
jet force of Lockheed F-94 Star- 
fires, North American F-86 Sabre- 
jets, and Republic F-84 Thunderjets, 
all kept at the peak of readiness. 
However, there is some skepticism 
that these planes could operate at 
the high altitudes they might be 
called on to chase IL-28s. 

JADF squadrons fly regular pa- 
trols over the Japanese islands, some- 
times mixing practice dogfights with 
their vigilance missions. Heavy 
weather over Japan’s mountainous 
islands—much of it coming off the 
Siberian wastelands to the northwest 
—provides excellent training condi- 
tions for all-weather squadrons. In 
Contrast to the situation reported 
from Korea, pilots get just about all 
the time in the air they think they 
need, according to a squadron com- 
mander recently returned. 

Desk men at the heavily populat- 
ed FEAF headquarters in the Meiji 
Building of Tokyo and in JADF 
headquarters in Nagoya are still lim- 
ited to their 100 hours, of course. 
But most of them take this sentence 
philosophically. 

One of them pointed out, how- 
ever, that it doesn’t take so long for 
the chair corps to get back into the 
swing of things. He estimates that 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CA T's 
Radio Controlled Aerial Targets—called R-CaTs—are 
now the standard targets used in gunnery training of 
fighter pilots and anti-aircraft and airborne gunnery 
crews of the Armed Forces. These drones are maneu- 
vered from the ground to simulate the attacks of an 
enemy; aloft they are an inexpensive substitute for 
“the real thing’. Precision-built R-CaTs are supplied 
in quantity to the U. S. Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
National Guard by RADIOPLANE CoMPANY. They are 
one more product of the versatile Northrop team which 
has built the famous long-range Scorpion F-89 inter- 
ceptors, Snark XB-62 pilotless bombers, range finders 


for Army tanks, and other materiel constructed to 
rigid specifications of the U.S. Department of Defense. 


a wholly-owned subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
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Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Interceptors 



























O RGANIZATION —Today North American Aviation’s 
guided missile program is manned by more than 4800 
highly skilled and imaginative scientists, engineers 

& and craftsmen... many of them leaders in their par- 

°F, ticular fields .. . integrated into one of America’s fore- 

most organizations in guided missile development. 


qf ACILITIES — Often invented to fit a specific need 
. North American’s great array of technical 
equipment used in guided missile projects stag- 
gers the imagination. A great part of this 
equipment at North American’s testing grounds 
and research facilities at Santa Susana and 
Downey, California is completely new and 
unique in American industry. 


ee 


siting American began pio- 
neering research in the guided missile field 
before V-J Day. The knowledge provided by 
North American’s advanced work in minia- 
turization, rocket engines, fuels, automatic 
navigation and flight mechanisms... and in 
actual test firings... is helping to speed 
America’s progress in all phases of guided 

missile development. 
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JAPAN scene 





seventy-five percent of the aces in 
the Korean war were converted 
desk men. If a new war comes these 
men would be right back hunting 
bogeys again. If they are provided 
planes and equipment that can cope 
with what the Communists have, 
they undoubtedly will more than 
hold their own in the air battles as 
they have in the past. 

American pilots in tactical outfits 
now stationed in Japan train in in- 
strument flying, gunnery, air-to-air 
interception, and weather flying. Re- 
cently, some of the squadrons have 
been training in air-to-air refueling. 
A flight of F-84Gs flew non-stop 
from Japan to Bangkok not long ago 
using the air-refueling technique. 
Since F-84Gs are known to be 
capable of carrying “baby” A-bombs, 
this increases the strength of the US 
retaliatory force in the Far East. 

Dependence on seaborne fuel ap- 
pears to be a weak point in the JADF 
set-up. Japan has little home-pro- 
duced petroleum. If the Communists 
could spare enough submarines to 
blockade Japan, they probably could 
keep the jets on the ground for lack 
of fuel. How long enemy sub forces 
could operate in Japanese waters if 
the new American sub-chasing forces 
were sicked on them is, of course, a 
subject the Defense Department is 
not discussing. 

Tokyo naval sources say the Rus- 
sians have posted about one-third 
of their submarine force, some 125 
vessels, in the Far East. There were 
reports in mid-February that one of 
the Russian subs had been sunk off 
Hainan Island, presumably by an 
American submarine. The Soviet 
subs are said to have been beating 
a regular path through the Straits 
of Formosa. From time to time Jap- 
anese fishermen also have reported 
seeing unidentified subs surface in 
the Sea of Japan. 

American anti-aircraft is the last 
line of defense against enemy attack. 
But in spite of its modern radar 
gun-laying equipment and _longer- 
range guns, the chances of AA stop- 
ping bombing runs once the raiders 
get through the jet squadrons’ de- 
fenses are not rated very high. 

Even if Japan should have the best 
air defense in the world, then, the 
degree of safety she enjoys is not 
impressive. More alarming from the 
Japanese standpoint, things will 
probably get worse before they get 
better. 

There is already talk about the US 
pulling its security forces out of 
Japan. There is strong political sup- 
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port for this inside Japan among 
Progressives (conservatives not. now 
in power) and Socialists. The Com- 
munists are fanning the spark, hop- 
ing it will build into a flame. 

This combination of left and right 
is making it hard for the Liberal 
(conservative) government of Prime 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida to ‘meet 
any kind of a self-help schedule. 

The root problem is that the Jap- 
anese—once looked on as such a war- 
like breed—are not in any hurry at 
all to re-arm themselves now. Ameri- 
can occupation authorities did too 
good a job of selling them General 
MacArthur’s “Switzerland of the Pa- 
cific” theory. 

Prime Minister Yoshida is going 
ever so slowly in nudging public 
opinion along the rearmament path. 
Even so he is on extremely shaky 
ground. Right now he is on the 
point of risking his premiership to 
push through a very modest defense 
program in the Diet, the Japanese 
Congress. The US has made its new 
military aid program for Japan con- 
tingent upon Nippon’s doing some- 
thing to build her own defenses. 

To support even a small force 
the Japanese will have to brace 


themselves for an austerity drive. 
Their government leaders are gin- 
gerly mentioning the prospect and 
ducking for cover while the opposi- 
tion howls about Japanese foreign 
policy being written in the American 
embassy in Tokyo. 

Thus the gloomy picture for Jap- 
an’s air defense: While there is talk 
that United States might pull out, 
the Japanese are lagging hopelessly 
behind in taking up the slack. 

Meanwhile, the Communist threat 
isn’t getting any smaller. Red air 
units in the Far East are not only 
getting more numerous, they're get- 
ting more modern. And the Commu- 
nists are definitely interested in what 
goes on in Japan. Red reconnaisance 
planes have appeared over Japan too 
often for comfort. 

As a result Japan issued the stern 
January 1953 warning, obviously 
aimed at the Soviet Union, that “vio- 
lations of our territorial air over 
Hokkaido by foreign military planes” 
had become “increasingly frequent” 
and would be prevented in the future 
by Japan “with the cooperation of 
the American security forces sta- 
tioned in Japan.” Gen. Mark Clark, 
then US commander in Tokyo, 


backed up the announcement. 

In the face of this obvious threat, 
the Japanese are hoping lamely that 
America will not leave her naked of 
air defense while they go slowly 
about building their own. They are 
betting, in effect, that Uncle Sam 
will continue to pick up the check 
after 1958-59, recently mentioned as 
the possible departure date for all 
American forces in Japan. 

Even if American forces stay, 
however, it is likely that Communist 
airpower could inflict some heavy 
blows on Japan if the Reds were 
willing to expend the effort. The 


nightmare Nippon faces is the - 


squadron of low-flying IL-28s—or 
quite possibly supersonic guided mis- 
siles—equipped with atom bombs. 
And in the event of all-out war, Japan 
might well find herself as vulnerable 
to submarine blockade as she was in 
World War II, when the US was on 
the blockading rather than the sup- 
plying side.—ENp 





Earl Voss got acquainted with the 
Far East during World War II and in 
a 54-year stint in General MacArthur's 
public relations set-up. Since 1951 he’s 
been with the Washington “Evening 
Star,” revisited Japan recently. 
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An OTTER of R.C.A-F. Unit Churchili—at 0107 hours 
made a spectacular landing on a tiny Arctic lake at the 
e Lancaster Bomber crash and successfully evacuated 
the complete crew of eight and their equipment— 
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The Republic F-84F THUNDERSTREAK . . . newest, fastest 
and finest in a rugged family of Thunder-craft fame... is in 


operational service with the U.S.A.F.’s Strategic Air Command. 
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How a jet engine runs on its ‘‘nerves”’ 
To produce the auxiliary ‘nerve 
center”’ for its J-40 jet engine—a 
complex gearbox that transmits 
power to vital engine accessories— 
WESTINGHOUSE looks to Lycoming! 


How a helicopter hangs by its ‘elbows’ 


| 

| 

| For flexible “elbows” —625-part 
| rotor assemblies that control the 
| 

| 





amazing maneuvers of its depend- 
able H-21 “Work Horse” Heli- 
copter—PIASECKI looks toLycoming! 


Strong ‘‘wrists’’ for America’s 

new hay balers 
For sturdy, dependable spur and 
bevel gears—‘‘wrists” that drive 
the tying mechanism of its ‘“‘one- 
man” time- and money-saving hay 
baler—new IDEA looks to Lycoming! 









Small parts 
that play 
a “big part”’ 


Peak performance by any product requires big 
performance from small parts. Lycoming’s skill 
at producing such custom parts explains why so 
many leading manufacturers look to Lycoming. 


Look at Lycoming’s record! Parts ranging from tiny 
precision-made aircraft gears to rugged mass-produced 
automotive parts. And scores of others produced for 
America’s industrial and military leaders. All “‘living” 
evidence that Lycoming can solve your metal-working 
problem, too! 


If you need dependable parts... or any other 
diversified services listed with our signature . . . call 
us without obligation. Lycoming’s wealth of creative 
engineering ability, its 2)4 million square feet of floor 
space, and 6,000-plus machine tools stand ready to 
serve you. Whatever your problem. . . look to Lycoming! 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 
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sabe Lycoming 


DIVISION OF . STRATFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturing plants in Stratford ,Conn., and Williamsport, Pa, 





““Sinews’’ to give cars ‘“go’’ 


For vital automotive parts—mass- 
produced precision components 
that can “take it” year after year 
—leading automobile manufactur- 
ers like ForD look to Lycoming! 
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“Leg muscles” that cushion 

a jet’s landing 
For tough main leg cylinders that 
house the hydraulic action which 
enables the F-86 Sabrejet to absorb 
fast landing jolts—CLEVELAND 
PNEUMATIC looks to Lycoming! 




















Just off the press! “THe Lycominc 
Story’... 40 interesting, - 
illustrated pages showing many 

ways Lycoming is ready to help 

you, Write for it on your letterhead. 


Aircraft Engines 
Industrial and Tank Engines 
Engine Overhaul 
Generating Units 


Turbine Engineering and Research 
Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


Complete Assemblies 
Heat-Treating and Plating 
Steel Fabrication 
Castings 

Boilers 
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REVDELVOUS 


CBI VETS ASSOCIATION REUNION: The 
CBI Veterans Association will hold its 
7th National Annual Reunion August 
5-8 in Washington, D. C., at the Hotel 
Willard. All former vets of CBI are in- 
vited. For further details write Ex-CBI 
Roundup, P. O. Box 1769, Denver 1, 
Colo. 


409TH BOMB GRP. (L) REUNION: The 
third reunion of the 409th Bomb Grp. 
(L) is being held at Troutdate In The 
Pines, Evergreen, Colo., July 3 and 4. 
There is also a bulletin published reg- 
ularly which former members should 
find interesting. Anyone wanting infor- 
mation on either or both contact Ber- 
nard B. Bernstein, 6514 N. Albany Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


68TH FIGHTER SQDN. ASSN. REUNION: 
It’s “Can Heaters” round-up time in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 3, 4, 5. All mem- 
bers and their families interested in our 
gala reunion hurry and get in touch with 
Pete Haluschak, Secty., 4882 Broadview 
Rd., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


388TH REUNION: The 5th annual re- 
union of the 388th Bomb Grp. (H) 
Association will be held July 9-11, at 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Penna. 
For reservations and information write 
J. L. Deal, 115 Laird St., Greensburg, 
Penna. 


PEN PAL WANTED: I would like to cor- 
respond with a pilot serving in any Free 
World Air Force. All letters will be an- 
swered, John Hanle, 1333 Ridge Ave., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


449TH BOMB GRP. (H): All former mem- 
bers of the 449th Bombardment Group 
who are interested in having a history 
of the group published write to May. 
Stephen A. Ogden, 449th Bombardment 
Group History Association, 660 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


4TH BOMB WING: Would like some in- 
formation on a book about the 4th Bomb 
Wing of the 8th AF in World War II. 
Robert M. Lester, Longlea Farm, Bos- 
ton, Va. 


2D AIR DIV.: We want to get in touch 
with the 2d Air Division Association. 
Can anyone give us perhaps the name 
ind address of the Secretary? William 
11, Cuthbertson, USO, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 86, N.Y. 





To be sure your Rendezvous item 
appears in the July issue, we should 
have your request by May 15.— 
THE Eprrors. 
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SHOOTING 


for the 


MOON 


wil ce ratively — 
building planes to reach new performance 
goals tomorrow . . . you can be sure 
that Chandler-Evans Fuel Pumps and 

other fuel supply and regulation systems 
will play a vitally important part in 


these achievements. 


Offering completely integrated engineering 
and productive facilities, Chandler-Evans 
is an acknowledged leader with many 
years experience working in the closest 


cooperation with the foremost manufacturers 


aircraft engines . >> helping to solve ” 


e complex problems of higher, faster flight. 


ooting for the moon in fact or in 


“ 


performance? Our address is given below. 





“CECO” MAIN ENGINE “CECO” TYPE H-30 
FUEL PUMP BOOSTER PUMP 


‘CHANDLER-EVAN! 


DIVISION NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., U.S 
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HERE’S WHY SOME DON’T QUIT 


There has been a good deal of talk about why people leave 


the Air Force. Here are some reasons why many stay in 


We've had some fine democratic com- 
ment on why people dont reenlist, 
what’s wrong with our officers, and dis- 
cussions of great merit in the letters to 
the editor. It ill behooves me to dispose 
ot these good writings in one fell swoop, 
but because of a more than academic 
interest in the subject of reenlistment I 
must forego personal comment in the 
interest of brevity and this message. from 
those who are staying with this great 
Air Force of ours. 

Those who stay say that there'll al- 
ways be an Air Force. That the Air 
Force is made up of the same cross- 
section of people you find in any organ- 
ization, great or small, in these United 
States. That the vast majority have 
stamina, initiative, foresight and pro- 
fessional skill. That the Air Force will 
always be led by great men—and last, 
that the Air Force is bigger than any 
individual in it. 

Those who stay know that any human 
element is subject to error and that we 
have weaknesses in individuals whether 
commissioned or enlisted. Realizing this, 
those who stay are motivated to render 
unqualified support and service to the 
end that the weak are strengthened, the 
strong are rewarded, and the mission is 
thus fulfilled. 

Those who stay know that Air Force 
policy, subject to the provisions of law, 
budget and national policy, is made and 
refined by its commanders and that these 
processes are necessarily slow. In recog- 
nition of these complexities, those who 
stay retain the requisite faith and loy- 
alty which makes for eventual correction 
or disposition of temporary inequity. 
This faith and loyalty stands secure in 
the knowledge that our legislative and 
executive bodies, through normal proc- 
esses, will do the best for the most. 

Those who stay say that anyone who 
can read and write can be a self- 
appointed critic—but all critics, if com- 
petent, must also be able to recommend 
a valid solution to the problem. In plain 
words, there’s always room and welcome 
for a man with a plan. The ordinary, or 
garden-variety, critic generally proves to 
be the usual individual who lacks the 
facts and loves to see his name in print. 
His answer to the problem, in most 
cases, is “I quit—I'm getting out!” 

Anyone can quit—but problems are 
never solved by running away from 
them—and quitting certainly doesn’t re- 
quire intestinal fortitude. However, 
those who stay say that a career in this 
great organization is like marriage—you 
get out of it what you put into it and 
it’s what YOU make it. The careerist is 
most always an individual with con- 
stancy, faith and loyalty to the team 
who knows that sooner or later there is 
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a logical answer or an objective solution. 

Those who stay, and are qualified to 
stay, have framed their convictions in 
these words: 

“We will set and follow the requisite 
standards of accomplishment, conduct 
and devotion to duty because we are 
convinced that the Air Force is a proper 
repository for our confidence and faith 
and a fit custodian of our destinies. 

“We believe that the Air Force can 
guarantee each person the opportunity 
to show what he can do; that it can 
guarantee us a living and working en- 
vironment in which to acquire - that 
human dignity which accrues to respon- 
sible people; that it can guarantee us 
participation in the objectives of an 
honorable profession and the opportu- 
nity to pursue an ideal. 

“Without reservation, we believe these 
guarantees to be meaningful. The Air 
Force cannot rightfully promise less— 
and we, as members of the Air Force, 
cannot expect more.” 

We salute, with utmost respect, those 
who are not career-motivated but who 
are serving their obligated service well 
and faithfully. We hope that you, and 
those who have finished their service 
before you, will support the Air Force 
and its Reserves to the fullest extent. 
We congratulate and welcome those of 
you who become career-motivated and 
stay with the team. 

Lt. Col. Uriel P. D’Acosta, USAF 
Arlington, Va. 


PINUVRCC 


I read with interest Mr. Hogan’s story 
on the various studies of the Air Re- 
serve program in your April issue. I 
must admit to a modicum of confusion 
as to the various classifications such as 
Active Reserve, Inactive Reserve, Ready 
Reserve, Standby Reserve, Non-Affili- 
ated Reserve, Ineligible Status List Re- 
serve, Immediately Callable Reserve, 
Selectively Callable Reserve, Front-Line 
Reserve, Stay-Home Reserve, etc. 

As a result, I formed an independent 
splinter Reserve study group right in 
my own neighborhood, consulting such 
authorities as the garbage man, the man 
who comes (frequently) to fix the tele- 
vision, and—to benefit from the advice of 
active duty uniformed personnel—the 
mailman and the man who reads the gas 
meter. This board, known as the Peoples 
Independent Non-Affiliated Unassailable 
Voting Reserve Cogitation Committee, 
usually referred to by the abbreviation 
PINUVRCC, concluded that, in the in- 
terest of clarity and unambiguity, the 
Reserve should be broken down into the 





following elements, which we submit 
are both realistic and implementable, 
subject to recall in this order: 

1. The “Let me at em, my wife doesn’t 
understand me anyway” Reserve, sub- 
ject to immediate recall. (In fact, you'll 
have a hard time keeping ‘em out. ) 

2. The “What the hell, business isn’t so 


good and a little active duty wouldn't. 


hurt” Reserve. ( Likewise. ) 

3. The “Retirement’s cheaper than buy- 
ing annuities” Reserve. ( No active duty, 
please. ) 

4. The “Try and find me” Reserve. 
(Two-time losers. ) 

5. The “We don’t know where the hell 
they are” Reserve. (Or, how inactive 
can you get?) 

The complete findings of the PIN- 
UVRCC are in the process of being for- 
warded through appropriate channels. 
They are now being reviewed by a 
civilian consultant in East Overcoat, 
New Jersey, and should reach the Pen- 
tagon by 1961. 

Hopeful Reservist 


Tornado Damage 


The press reports on March 15—tax- 
payers’ day—regarding the $20,000,000 
tornado damage at Lawson AFB, Ga., 
where eight C-119s and ten refueling 
trucks were smashed within minutes, 
brings to mind again a problem that 
should have been resolved years ago. 
Further damage examples which are 
well-known but too easily forgotten are 
the $15,000,000 tornado damage at 
Robins AFB, Ga., a year ago, the B-36 
debacle at Carswell AFB, Tex., the mil- 
lion dollar damage at Tinker AFB, Okla. 

In each case local authorities rush to 
the weather office breathing fire in a 
manner which is the natural tendency. 

However, such is absurd for the 
simple reason that present forecasting 
knowledge will not permit advance 
warning of tornado arrival at a given 
point within plus or minus one hour, for 
example. It should be mentioned that 
the valuable work of Lt. Col. Fawbush 
and Major Miller of the Tinker AFB 
Severe Weather Warning Center has 
improved tornado forecasting method- 
ology. On the other hand, recent base 


‘evacuation plans for severe weather re- 


quire that the base commander exercise 
his judgment in balancing cost of air- 
craft evacuation vs. possible damage 
from the weather phenomena—an im- 
practical requirement until tornado fore- 
casting accuracy is further improved. 

It might be proposed that the best 

(Continued on page 47) 
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This concentration of mindpower—the equivalent of 
nearly 4,000 years of experience in the new science of 
clectronics—is part of a team of 2200 specialists in the 
Engineering Division of Martin. It is also part of a major 
devclopment in the aircraft industry. 

lor the electronics requirements of today’s weapons 
systems are an increasingly critical factor in the cost of 
urpower, involving navigation, guidance, search, fire con- 
trol, communications and a rapidly growing number of 
operational functions. 


Martin’s top-rated electronics resources are a vital part 
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you are looking at 560 electronics engineers 


of the balanced and integrated system of engineering 
skills essential today to the production of optimum weap- 
ons systems at maximum efficiency and economy. 

Take the case of the U.S.A.E B-61 Matador, America’s 
first successful pilotless bomber: 

This major weapon is being produced for a fraction 
of the cost-per-pound of equivalent piloted aircraft... 
another long-range payoff on Martin Systems Engineer- 
ing, which is delivering more airpower at less cost to our 
Government and the American taxpayer. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


Mortn. 
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Eyes in the night ... certain 
as a pendulum ... to pierce 





the veil of time and distance. >= 
Thus we have the moving eye— — 
symbol of knowledge — on the — 


_ever predictable pendulum. 


eyes in the night 





The victory over time and darkness is certain with Kollsman instruments. 


Certain because of our quarter century dedication to accuracy in controls 
and instrumentation. 


Today our activities encompass four fields: 





AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Our manufacturing and research facilities . . . our skills and talents, are 
available to those seeking solutions to instrumentation and control problems, 
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JET BLASTS 


answer is: Get the large and/or expen- 
sive aircraft out of the Tornado Belt! 

The old argument that certain states 
have less severe winters than others or 
more VFR flying days per year may be 
valid when applied to primary and basic 
training phases, but should not be per- 
tinent to operational crews and aircraft. 
I had fewer icing problems during Alas- 
kan winters than encountered in the ZI 
below the 37th parallel. 

Of course, winter operations are gen- 
erally hardier in Maine or Idaho than 
they are in Texas or Georgia, but the 
occasional bumping of a rock-filled cloud 
does not match the cost of eight C-119s 
clobbered at one throw. 

Capt. R. H. Hodges, AFRes 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Only the Finest 


Sure and it warms the cockles of me 
heart to read the squabbles starting be- 
tween the observer and the pilot (re 
February issue). Now and be glory, I 
wonder if we will see two different types 
of recruiting posters, “Only the best can 
fly—be a pilot,” and “Only the finest can 
direct—be an observer.” Maybe it will 
finally reach a point, as it does with us 
grounders, when nice old ladies will ask 
the observers, “Sonny, what branch of 
the service are you in? You can’t be in 
the Air Force as you aren’t wearing pilot 
wings, and the color of your uniform is 
wrong for the Navy and Army.” 

The policymakers of the Air Force 
took a big step forward lately when they 
laid down the thought that henceforth 
members of the different major com- 
mands should take more pride in being 
in the Air Force than being in, say, the 
Tactical Air Command or the Air De- 
fense Command. Unit identification is 
fine, it undoubtedly helps create esprit 
de corps, but not when various com- 
mands take precedence over the Air 
Force. And speaking of esprit de corps, 
since when did anyone hear a Marine 
bragging that he was a scout, BAR gun- 
ner, or a basic rifleman, or that he was 
in the Second Marine Division or the 
Fifth Division? No—his proudest claim 
is “I'm a Marine!” 

Isn’t it about time that the Air Force 
and all its members take the same phi- 
losophy? We understand how vitally 
important it is to have a sufficient num- 
her of applicants for cadets, and we 
know that these men are truly out- 
standing. But—how about devoting some 
of the recruiting effort to proclaim “Only 
the finest can wear the Blue—Join the 
Air Force.” Let’s forget our internal dif- 
ferences of being Reserve or Regular, 
rated or non-rated, pilot or observer, 
and give out with the idea that team- 
work is all-important, and that every 
inember of the Air Force team (yes, 
even the garbage collector) belongs to 
the world’s finest THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE. 

Ist Lt. Willis E. Lorey 
New York, N. Y. 
















Behind the thousands of AEROTEC B-20004-RW Flow 
Indicators and Check Valves now in service are months of 
development and tests. An important safety feature of this 
control is a solid metal wall between switch housing and fuel 
chamber. The unit is designed to function at a specified flowrate 
and prevent reverse flow while operating in any position. 
Metal to metal valve seating eliminates O-ring swelling, 
sticking and assures long life. The AEROTEC B-20004-RW 
has passed Spec MIL-E-5272 and is suitable for fuels AN-F- 
32a, AN-F-48b, AN-F-58a. 

Modifications to the following specifications of the B-20004- 
RW are available: Closes electrical circuit on increasing fuel 
flow at 400 Ib. per hr. and above, reopening circuit when fuel 
flow decreases below 400 lb. per hr. Maximum pressure drop 
through valve not over 8’’ H2O at 1000 GPH flow. 

Check valve characteristics: Rate of leakage on reverse flow 
does not exceed 1 milliliter per minute when pressures from 
75 psi to 4” fuel are applied to outlet port. Will withstand 
vibration frequencies of .010 double amplitude from zero to 
100 cps and +5 g’s vibratory acceleration from 100 to 200 cps. 
Let AEROTEC’S qualified engineering staff help solve your 
automatic control problems in the aircraft field. One of our 
specialists is near, ready to serve you. Call or write him today. 

When you think of Automatic Aircraft Controls, you should 
automatically think of AEROTEC. 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


(Offices in all principal aircraft centers) 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec ¢ Toronto 5, Ontario 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls—Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types—Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types—Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual, or Tandem. 





HAS THE H-BOMB ABOLISHED TOTAL WAR? 


features were first due warning to enable non-combatants 
to be removed to a place of safety; and secondly the 
ability to suspend action the moment the tribesmen 
notified their willingness to comply with simple conditions 
of surrender. This method, however, was only used against 
the crude mud villages and forts or the scattered tents 
and herds of primitive tribesmen, in the mountains of 
the Indian frontier, the marshes of Iraq, or the deserts of 
Arabia. It was never used to quell disturbances in more 
settled and civilized territories such as Palestine, and was 
always recognized as quite unsuitable for use in these 
conditions. 

Paradoxically enough, its methods—preliminary warning 
and instant suspension of action on compliance with terms 
—seem more likely to be applicable, on a vastly greater 
scale, if it should become necessary to use atomic 4ir- 
power either in a last-minute attempt to prevent total war, 
or to wage it. It is perhaps not inconceivable that air 
control might be brought into play in connection with 
a minor aggression; but it is a little difficult to imagine 
circumstances in which its use in such an event would 
not involve an unacceptable risk of doing just what our 
policy should be concerned to prevent—namely, blowing 
up the local incident into atomic Armageddon. 

Of the political front in this cold war of the “long 
haul” it is more difficult to write objectively, and quite 
impossible to be very specific within the bounds of a short 
article. The one over-riding fact about it is that victory 
or defeat will depend on preserving and strengthening 
the unity of the English-speaking peoples. 

And let it be understood that in this context the English- 
speaking peoples of the British Commonwealth include 
not only the older Dominions but also the nation with the 
largest Moslem population in the world, Pakistan, and 
the second biggest nation in Asia, India. English is the 
lingua franca of the Commonwealth. And these two great 
Asiatic nations have inherited our British traditions of 
government, share our ideal of Parliamentary democracy 
and (though both have now adopted republican consti- 
tutions) look to the Queen as the symbol of unity and 
the Head of the Commonwealth. United States policy 
must always reckon with the influence of these 400 million 
Asiatics on British strategic thinking. 

It is not to underrate the renascent vigor of Germany 
nor to ignore the debt which we owe to the civilizations 
of France, Italy, and Greece, to say that the future of 
the Free World depends on whether the British Common- 
wealth and the United States continue to pursue a common 
policy and purpose. That means more than mere lip- 
service to the democratic ideal, more even than concerting 
our strategic policy and pooling our strength in regional 
pacts where our common interests are subject to direct 





It was one thing to decide to ask Sir John to write this article 
for Am Force Magazine, another one to find him. He is a much- 
traveled man, as we quickly discovered. Our original letter was 
answered by Lady Slessor, from their home in Somerset, Eng- 
land. She told us that the Marshal of the RAF was then in 
Pakistan, that she did not know how to reach him, but that he 
was due home early in April. Unfortunately, this was uncom- 
fortably close to our copy deadline. 

As an alternative, therefore, we requested permission from 
the British Broadcasting Company to reproduce the first of two 
talks Sir John had made over its network early in the year. (See 
page 23.) Permission was granted and we once more wrote to 
Lady Slessor and told her of the new arrangements. Meanwhile, 
we sent the BBC talk off to the printer. 
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About the Story 


and obvious military threats. It means continuous con- 
sultation and coordination, and developing a habit of 
working in terms of each other’s interests as well as our 
own, in almost every field of international policy and 
economic endeavor. It means at first deliberately culti- 
vating the consciousness, which should in time become 
instinctive, that on any long view the interests of the 
Commonwealth are America’s int@rests, and vice versa. 
And the interests of the Commonwealth are closely bound 
up in many parts of the world with those of other coun- 
tries, where American policy directly affects that of some 
Commonwealth country or other. 

To Britain that has perforce already become virtually 
instinctive since our decline from the status of the world’s 
richest and most powerful nation. For America, in her 
new-found strength and in the immaturity of her youth,’ 
it will be more difficult, and will demand a somewhat 
more sophisticated approach to international relationships. 
The United States can point to massive achievements in 
the international sphere—Lend-Lease, the Baruch Plan, 
Marshall Aid, NATO, and her original initiative in Kosea— 
all of them things of which any American may justly be 
proud. But Americans should realize that to many people 
outside America there is very much a reverse side to 
the medal. Anti-colonial sentiment (which few Asiatics 
recognize as having anything in common with their own), 
internal political pressures, the untrammeled activities of 
certain sections of American business, and a certain 
naiveté and tendency to oversimplification in the handling 
of foreign affairs have left legacies of bitterness and in- 
stability in many parts of the world, which it will take 
all our combined wisdom and statesmanship to put right. 
And today it is not only what Americans do outside 
America which matters in the world; a Huey Long could 
do what he liked and no one outside America cared, or 
even knew of his existence; but the antics of a McCarthy 
can do untold harm to the cause of America’s world leader- 
ship. .. 

America has done marvels since she emerged, so re- 
cently as history is measured, from the security of the 
Monroe Doctrine—that shield that was held between her 
and the world for a hundred years by the British fleet. 
She has got to grow up into the full status of world 
leadership which, whether she likes it or not, is hers. 
Her people must understand that the first essential of 
world leadership is, not that they should be liked (we 
British were not liked when we led the world) but 
that they should be respected and trusted. And her gov- 
ernors must remember that, if her leadership is to endure, 
she cannot stand alone but must be able to rely upon 
the willing cooperation and support of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.—ENp 





Then a second note from Lady Slessor informed us that her 
husband was now in Iraq, that she had been in touch with him, 
that he was hard at work on the article, which, as she put it, 
“may even be finished by now as he writes so quickly.” 

At best it was touch-and-go whether the new manuscript 
would arrive in time for our deadline so we proceeded as we 
planned with the BBC script. We were about to lock up the 
pages when a letter from Sir John came in from Habbaniya, 
Iraq. The manuscript was finished and on its way. It arrived, 
in Sir John’s own handwriting, since he would have lost a day 
by having it typed. We read it and felt it would be worth the 
extra effort to tear up the magazine in order to bring it to you 
this month. And, es of this writing on the eve of presstime, we 
are glad we made it.—The Editors. 
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Although jet ignition is a comparatively new development in the 
fifty year span of powered flight, progress in this vital phase of 
aviation has been truly remarkable. 

Unlike ignition design for reciprocating engines, which has re- 
mained relatively constant, jet ignition has gone through several 
major design changes within the past few years. 

For example, a comparison of the TLN-10 jet ignition system, 
produced by the Scintilla Division of Bendix, with earlier designs 
shows significant improvements in every operating characteristic 
~—and at the same time original cost, operating expense and weight 
are substantially reduced. 

Here, indeed, in the Scintilla TLN-10 jet ignition system, is a 
classic example of how the present national policy of greater value 
for the taxpayer’s dollar is being put into practice. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF Bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avé., Burbank, Calif. °¢ Brouwer 
Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. * Stephenson*Bldg., 6560 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. . 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. ° 8401 Cedar 
Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas ¢ American Bldg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio { 





-TLN-10 SYSTEM 


WEIGHT 7 LBS. 


Lower Cost—Simplified Service—Weight Reduction— 
Requires less current. 





















Higher wattage available at igniter plug—Improved 
starting over entire range of operation—Virtual 
elimination of plug fouling difficulties. 


The TLN uses low voltage only and eliminates problems 
encountered with production and control of high voltage, 
such as dielectric losses, corona, capacitance loading, 
and flashover. 


Smaller size—Easier installation—Leads used _ will 
withstand exceptionally high temperatures—TLN-10 
System is engine mounted whereas TEN-1 was both 
plane and engine mounted. 










DESIGN- 
WEIGHT 37 LBS. 

























FLYING BARRACK—This igloo-like shelter, designed for 
Marine Corps use in the field, can be transported by air. 
The dome is 18 feet high, 36 feet in diameter, and can 


shelter up to 40 men. Even in a stiff wind, the 1000-pound 
plastic-covered hut can be moved easily from place to 
place by a Marine Corps HRS Sikorsky helicopter. 


WORLD WITH 


AROUND THE WORLI 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


Wi, 


WILDERNESS WINGS—A damaged light airplane was “res- 


cued”’ from the frozen surface of Thunder Bay on Lake 
Superior by a chartered Sikorsky S-55 helicopter, and 
flown 25 miles to a @epair base. Ambank Airlift, Limited, 
of Ft. William, Ontario, operates the new Canadian 
charter service, with S-55 equipment exclusively. 


photo shows 
Sikorsky H-19 helicopter over the Han River near Seoul © 
in a simulated rescue of a downed pilot. The practic 
mission by a U.S.A.F. Air Rescue crew was similar 10 
nearly one thousand actual rescues during the Korea) | 
war, made on land and at sea behind enemy lines. 

















HELICOPTER EXPRESS — Regularly scheduled 
Air Express flights. in Southern California 
form a new service started last December by 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc., and the Air 
Express division of Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. Big Sikorsky S-55s, like that above, 
and S-51s, are used for the speedy shuttle 
to cities as far inland as San Bernardino. 











SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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NEW WATER-BASED AIRCRAFT 











Allison 140 Turbo-Prop engines give Navy’s R3Y a top speed of more 
than 300 knots—enable take-off with full load in 30 seconds 


NEW era in global air transport may well have 

been inaugurated when Convair’s new R3Y 

“Tradewind” successfully completed its initial test 
flight off San Diego Bay recently. 


For this slim-hulled craft has been hailed as the 
“fastest big seaplane in aviation history,” designed 
to carry high pay loads long distances at nearly 
double the speed of previous water-based transport 
aircraft. 


Four Allison T40 Turbo-Prop engines, each devel- 
oping more than 5500 horsepower, give this 80-ton 
water-based transport a speed of better than 300 
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knots—with power to take off with full pay load in 
approximately 30 seconds. Propellers are Aero- 
products contrarotating, fully reversible which 
permit unlimited maneuvering and braking. 


Scheduled to enter transpacific Navy service this 
year, the R8Y’s now in production reflect the 
Bureau of Aeronautics’ steadfast faith in the 
potential of Turbo-Prop power; Consolidated 
Vultee’s latest accomplishment in its long-range 
program of pioneering water-based aircraft; and 
Allison leadership in Turbo-Prop development, in 
cooperation with both the Military Services and 
airframe builders. 


Merson 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The READY ROOM 


Last year Air Defense Command tried out a plan under which 
selected Air National Guard units actually took on an active 
defense assignment—pulling alerts and taking part in ground- 
controlled intercepts. ADC was so pleased with the results that 
the program is being expanded. 

At a briefing for a subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee recently, Brig. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, chief of the 
National Guard Bureau’s Air Force Division, said the “expan- 
ston in this program is to take place during the balance of Fiscal 
Year 1954 and will continue on a larger scale during Fiscal 
Year 1955.” The program, he said, “will augment and strengthen 
the present air defense structure.” 

This little-known facet of current ANG operations provides 
ADC with aircraft and crews for immediate tactical operation. 
The Guard supplies aircraft, logistical support, and mainte- 
nance. Guard people in the units ADC desires volunteer for 
what in effect are short tours of active duty. Upon approval of 
Adjutants General of states concerned, orders are issued by a 
numbered Air Force through unit air instructors. ADC exercises 
operational control. 

General Wilson said the Guard is on a ready-to-go status that 
would get some squadrons into action within forty-five minutes 
after an alert. He said forty-nine ANG squadrons will have 641 
jet aircraft by June 30, which compares with about 1,000 jet 
fighters available to the regular Air Force for continental de- 
fense. 

® ® = 

Air Force Reservists who join the Air Guard now must obtain 
conditional releases from the Air Reserve Records Center in 
Denver. When officers and airmen leave the Guard and revert 
to Reserve status, their personnel records now must be sent to 
the Denver center instead of to a numbered Air Force. 

® % = 

Lt. Col. I. G. Brown, who once served as sheriff in Hot 
Springs, Ark., has been moved up to assistant executive in the 
Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau. A War II 
ATC pilot, Colonel Brown has been chief of the training section 
in the Bureau’s O&T Branch. 

= = ® 

ANG’s pilot training program, which aims for 750 new pilots 
each year, has improved to the point where more than 500 
potential flyers are in the pipeline. Some people have been lost, 
the Bureau feels, because they have had to wait too long be- 
tween the time they applied-and were accepted. A new policy 
is now in effect which could cut down the time required for 
complete processing. 

Under the new/ plan, unit commanders will take applicants 
with all necessary papers to the nearest recruiting main station 
for pre-screening. Those tentatively qualified will be sent imme- 
diately to a personnel processing squadron where they will meet 
i board and be given a final physical. 

The Bureau believes this policy will reduce processing time 
to one week. 

= * = 

Notes on the back of a Form 175. ...NGB has issued a four- 
point plan to reduce taxi accidents. The plan involves continued 
training in all phases of taxiing, strict ground handling disci- 
pline, eliminating congested parking and inadequate lateral 
clearances, and setting up correct procedures on runways, taxi- 
ways, and parking areas. . . . The Bureau has issued a letter to 
units which establishes new methods for handling ANG reports 
of survey. These will be covered in a change to Air Force 
Manual 67-1, due soon. . . . ANG is being cautioned on the 
use of franked envelopes. Each envelope costs the Bureau 3.7 
cents, regardless of whether it ever goes through the mails. 

* * % 

Continental Air Command has leased seventeen locations for 
Air Reserve Centers. Eight are located in First Air Force area, 
four each in the Tenth and Fourteenth and one in the Fourth. 
Facilities include a lecture room, offices, and space for files. 
Centers which will offer specialized training also will have elec- 
tronic and aircraft engine labs, academic classroom, library and 


RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 





medical dispensary. Leases for the remaining thirty-three cen- 
ters should be signed soon. 

Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, Assistant Chief of Staff for Re- 
serve Forces, appeared before the same subcommittee which 
heard General Wilson, and noted that these centers will simplify 
the structure of the Reserve program. 

General Hall alluded to. the Task Force study in the Pentagon 
(“What Gives With the Reserve Program?”, Am Force, April 
1954), and commented: 

“Although I am not at liberty to discuss the complete findings 
and recommendations of the Task Force, I can say without 
reservations that I see no material changes necessitated in the 
Air Force plan for its Reserve forces.” 

This task force study, originally due April 1, has been delayed 
and may not emerge from the Pentagon until later this month. 

Meantime, General Hall told the subcommittee, the program 
“is improving and more interest is being shown.” 

To promote greater efficiency, General Hall said, a plan is 
being tried out at Mitchel AFB and Dobbins AFB under which 
the present permanent party force of two Reserve flying wings 
is being merged with the Reserve wing itself. 

Brig. Gen. James B. Burwell, deputy for operations at ConAC, 
revealed that approximately 21,000 Reservists are participating 
in a paid status. He also noted that the average age of the 
Reserve pilot is thirty-two years and eight months and probably 
will go to thirty-six by the end of Fiscal Year 1956. It then 
should drop as younger pilots complete tours of active duty and 
join the Reserve program. 

S * 

On the subject of Congress: At least fifteen bills which are 
of interest to the Reserve have been introduced in the House 
and are pending in committee. Another five have been passed 
by the House and are now before the Senate. Seven Senate 
bills are holed up in committee in the Upper House. The big 
piece of legislation at this moment is the Reserve Officers Per- 
sonnel Act, ROPA for short. The bill was passed by the House 
in the first session of the present Congress after exhaustive 
hearings before the House Armed Services Committee. This 
committee’s counterpart in the Senate aims to have a whack at 
it, too. The bill provides for promotion, date of rank, construc- 
tive credit, distribution, retention, and elimination of officers of 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces. 

% * * 

Last month brought 875 promotions to Air Force Reserve 
officers. The promotions moved thirty-seven lieutenant colonels 
to colonel, 154 majors to lieutenant colonel, 642 captains to 
major, nine first lieutenants to captain, and thirty-three second 
lieutenants to first lieutenant. Of the total promoted, 820 are 
taking part in general and professional training in Reserve 
groups and squadrons and fifty-five are receiving specialized 
training. 

* ® ® 

More than $18 million in construction funds have been re- 
leased for construction at twelve Reserve training wing sites. 
The money is for hangars, fuel storage, warehousing, adminis- 
trative and training facilities. Grandview Air Force Base in 
Missouri received the largest allocation—$3,827,000. Air Re- 
serve flying wings are located at all of the installations except 
Grandview and Alvin Callender Field in New Orleans. Flying 
units will be organized at these two fields when construction is 
completed, giving AF Reserve twenty-five of its planned thirty 
wings. 

a ® * 

Reserve flying activities will stay at Long Beach, Calif., de- 
spite demands of local citizens that training activities be moved 
elsewhere. AF Secretary Harold Talbott says that the Reserve 
flying training mission in that area must be located in the 
vicinity of the Reserve force population. Otherwise, Reservists 
cannot participate. Demands for-moving flying activity out of 
Long Beach stemmed from two jet plane crashes there last 
winter, one of which caused casualties in a residential area. 

By Edmund F. Hogan 
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LONG-RANGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


From the time the Air Guard was 
organized in 1946 until the first units 
were recalled for the Korean emer- 
gency, great store was set by unit 
integrity. One of the most successful 
ANG recruiting pitches went some- 
thing like this: “Join the Air Guard 
and serve with your buddy on active 
duty.” 

Two Air Guard units went to Ko- 
rea as such—the 116th Wing of 
Georgia and 136th of Texas. The 
remaining twenty became one vast 
replacement pool. In at least one in- 
stance several ANG jet pilots were 
sent to Korea as individual replace- 
ments and assigned as transport co- 
pilots or to the T-6 Mosquito Fleet. 

When the shock of what had hap- 
pened took root in the Guardsmen 
they began to question whether they 
were members of a “brush-fire” or- 
ganization. 

Certainly, the Guard was used in 
the strictest interpretation of this 
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Who said, “Serve with your buddy”? 


term. But the question arises whether 
it would have been necessary if the 
Air Force-in-being had been the 
proper size. In the latter instance, 
would there not have been enough 
transport crews on hand to eliminate 
the need for installing a jet driver in 
the right seat of a C-46? 

It is true that this period is behind 
us but the hangover lingers. 

In 1951, after the Soviet A-bomb 
and after Korea, the Air Force took 
a long look at its global commitments 
and the increasing strength of Soviet 
airpower and recommended 155 
wings as an eventual minimum num- 
ber, to be attained by 1954. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pared this rec- 
ommendation to 148. But stretchouts 
and cutbacks, like the whopping five 
billion dollar slash last year, started 
the roller-coaster down once more. 
The new goal became 137 wings 
with an immediate objective of 120 
wings by mid-1955. 
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The most polished experts find the 
numbers game difficult at best but 
event the amateurs knew that the 
down-hill ride would have ill effects. 
Long-range planning involves put- 
ting manpower into the pipeline long 
before it comes out the other end 
and goes on active duty. 

In the pipeline were thousands of 
Air ROTC cadets, for whom the Air 
Force expected to have spaces as 
second lieutenants when they were 
graduated. Last year some 12,000 
came out of this pipeline coincident 
with the five billion dollar cutback. 
Suddenly, there were just too many 
bodies around for the authorized 
Air Force size. To get the machine 
back on the right track, the Air Force 
heaved out 6,000 officers. It was 
called a “Reduction in Force” but 
the effect was the same. And many 
of these 6,000 were World War II 
veterans who had been recalled for 
Korea and who had decided to stay 
in, rather than attempt another start 
in civilian life and gamble on triple 
jeopardy the next time an emergency 
arose. 

And because the roller-coaster 
went down, the last word has yet to 
be said on the ROTC problem. 

This year’s ROTC graduates will 
number about the same as last year. 
But approximately 4,800 are faced 
with the alternative of serving two 
years on active duty as airmen or 
taking their chances with General 
Hershey’s Selective Service system. 

This is the background. When the 
current crop of ROTC graduates en- 
tered college four years ago, the Air 
Force believed it would be large 
enough to accommodate all who 
would be commissioned from the 
program. Last years RIF could 
hardly be repeated this year to 
make the required number of spaces 
available—not without shaking the 
very foundations of the Air Force. 
Firing 4,800 more Reservists serving 
on extended active duty to make 
room for a similar number of brand- 
new second lieutenants might cause 
every Reservist in the active force to 
being shopping for a civilian AFSC. 

Yet these ROTC students were 
promised four vears ago, that if se- 
lected for—and upon satisfactory 
completion of—the advanced course, 
they would be commissioned. Would 
there be a breach of faith if they 
didn’t get their gold bars? It would 
appear illogical to think of these 
graduates in terms of Reserve re- 
quirements. What useful purpose 
would be served in graduating thou- 
sands of new second lieutenants in 


skills totally unrelated to the needs 
of the Air Force Reserve? 

The Air Force thought about this 
question a long time. The one area 
where the Air Force can accommo- 


date second lieutenants is in the’ 


flying training program. In the cur- 
rent graduating crop about 3,500 
volunteered for pilot training with- 
out being asked. 

The Air Force then decided to ask 
the others. It said it would commis- 
sion and send through pilot training 
in grade all those who would volun- 





Don’t come back .. . unless we call 
you. 


teer to fly. And it offered this alterna- 
tive—all those who did not volunteer 
for pilot training would be given 
their choice of serving two years on 
active duty as airmen, at the end 
of which they would be commis- 
sioned or of taking their chances 
with the Selective Service. 

When this alternative was an- 
nounced, another 5,200 allowed as 
how they’d like to become pilots. 
This made a total of some 8,700 
earmarked for the flying training 
program. 

But the major problem centers 
around the 4,800 who must serve 
as airmen for twenty-four months or 
check in with their local draft boards. 
The Air Force realized that this 
was a Hobson’s choice at best. Yet 
it appeared to be the best solution 
under difficult circumstances. Some- 
one was bound to get hurt from the 
moment national policy, in the form 
of a Department of Defense edict 
on November 10, 1952, dictated that 
the ROTC students must serve on 
active duty. Public opinion was the 
driving force in this mandate. 

The easy solution would have 
been to commission the graduates 
and let them enroll in the Reserve— 
even if their skills were not needed. 
But General Hershey convinced the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE IN 


the battle against weight and space 


New, small AiResearch actuator 
weighs 35% less than old style 
-+. retains its high efficiency! 
When it comes to equipping a modern 
jet fighter plane, the saving of an inch 
of space, or even 17 ounces is news! 
That’s why AiResearch engineers 
are proud of this new compgnent: a 
slim, ‘compact linear actuator suitable 
for thin wing fighter installation. It 


New actuator — lighter, smaller: 


New Model Old Model 
11.78 in. 11.78 in. 
1.80 in. 3.10 in. 
3.73 in. 4.49 in. 
31 oz. 48 oz. 
500 Ibs. 500 Ibs. 


Length 

Width (max.) 

Height (max.) 

Weight 

Operating load (normal) 


weighs 35% less than former actu- 
ators, with no sacrifice in performance. 

During more than a decade of 
leadership AiResearch has compiled 


AHEAD! 


over 700,000 research and develop- 
ment hours in this field alone and pro- 
duced 419,773 actuating units. 
These new actuators are another 
example of how AiResearch achieves 
ever greater performance from 
smaller size and weight at lower cost. 
If you have a problem in any of the 
fields listed below, consult our engi- 
neering-manufacturing team. 


AiResearch Manutacturing Company 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


ELECTRIC 
ACTUATORS 
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ALODIZING 


Alodizing with “Alodine,”’* a new technique in the 
protective coating of aluminum, was made available for 
production-scale use in 1946. Since that time Alodizing 
has largely supplanted the more elaborate, costly and 
time-consuming anodic treatments in the aircraft and 
other industries. 


Continuous and successful industrial use has clearly 
demonstrated the simplicity and economy of the Alodiz- 
ing process as well as the effectiveness of the “Alodine” 
amorphous coatings, particularly as a base for paint. In 
fact, the paint-bond that Alodized aluminum provides has 
been found to be superior to that possible with chromic 
acid anodizing. 


The corrosion-resistance of unpainted aluminum Alo- 
dized with “Alodine” Nos. 100 or 300 is excellent, easily 
meeting the requirements of Specification MIL-C-5541. 
However, a need for protection of unpainted aluminum, 
even better than that obtained with chromic acid ano- 
dizing, has long been recognized. 


NEW IMPROVED “ALODINE” DEVELOPED 
By ACP RESEARCH CHEMISTS 


Several years of intensive research have now led to a 
new type of “Alodine,” designated as “Alodine” No. 
1200. This new protective coating chemical forms an 
amorphous mixed metallic oxide coating of low dielectric 
resistance that provides unusually high corrosion-resist- 
ance for unpainted aluminum. In addition, it forms an 
excellent paint bond that approaches closely the high 
quality obtained with the earlier types of “Alodine.” 

After having been tested for conformance with Specifi- 
cation MIL-C-5541, “Alodine” No. 1200 is now about 
to go into production. 


PROCESS DETAILS 


“Alodine” No. 1200 is the only essential chemical 
needed to prepare the coating bath and the final rinse 
bath. One of its unique features is that it can be used in 
tanks in an immersion process, or, in a multi-stage power 
washer in a spray process, or, with a slight adjustment 
of pH, with brush or portable spray equipment in a 
manual process. This means that even where the simple 
production equipment is not available, or where touching 
up of damaged coatings previously Alodized or anodized 
is required, excellent protection and paint bonding can 
still be obtained with practically no equipment. 


*"Alodine” Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CHEMICALS 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEW PROTECTIVE COATING CHEMICAL FOR ALUMINUM 





All three methods of application easily meet the re- 
quirements of Specification MIL-C-5541. 


Process sequence for all three methods of application 
is the same as for other standard grades of “Alodine” 
such as Nos. 100, 300, and 600, viz.: 1. Pre-cleaning. 
2. Rinsing. 3. Alodizing. 4. Rinsing. 5. Acidulated rins- 
ing. 6. Drying. 


Coating time in an immersion process ranges from 2 
to 8 minutes and in a mechanized spray process is about 
30 seconds. “Alodine” No. 1200 baths are operated at 
room temperatures (70° to 100°F.) and heating is 
required only if the bath has gotten cold after a “down” 
period. 


RECOMMENDED USES FOR “ALODINE” 


No. 1200 

“Alodine” No. 1200 is specifically recommended for 
coating wrought products that are not to be painted or 
are to be only partially painted; and for coating casting 
and forging alloys whether or not these are to be painted. 
“Alodine” Nos. 100 and 300 are still recommended for 
coating wrought products such as venetian blind slats, 
awnings, etc., that are invariably painted. 


RESULTS OF TENSILE TESTS 





























SALT SPRAY COMPLIANCE WITH TENSILE 
danconned EXPOSURE REQUIREMENTS OF MiIL-C-5541 
168 hrs, passes 
—" 250 hrs. passes 
a 500 hrs fails 
en | ek in. foils 
BRUSH 168 hrs. passes 
““ALODINE” 250 hrs. passes 
No. 1200 500 hrs. passes 
1000 hrs. passes 
DIP 168 hrs. passes 
“ALODINE"” 250 hrs. passes 
No. 1200 500 hrs. passes 
1000 hrs. passes 
DIP 168 hrs, passes 
“ ALODINE"” 250 hrs, fails 
No. 100 500 hrs. fails 
2 1000 hrs. fails 
CONVENTIONAL 168 hrs. passes 
250 hrs, fails 
ep ope 500 hrs fails 
etm fails 














AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


General Offices: Ambler, Penna. 
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LONG-RANGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Defense Department that public 
opinion would not hold still for con- 
tinued deferment of a group which 
had been exempted from the draft 
four years—at the very time when it 
was necessary to call up almost 200,- 
000 Reservists and Guardsmen. And 
in the same period, other thousands 
of young men of similar age and 
physical profile had been inducted 
into the Infantry. 

Faced with the proposition that 
the graduates must serve on active 
duty, the Air Force came up with 
the 24-month enlisted idea. But it 
promised these lads that they would 
have first crack at OCS and direct 
commissions as they open up during 
the two-year hitch. 

The majority of these 4,800 ROTC 
chaps are less than impressed with 
this solution and recently have been 
making loud noises in the direction 
of their Congressmen. A contract, 
they say, is a corttract, and the Air 
Force should honor it by giving them 
commissions and calling them to 
duty as officers—not as airmen. And 
aimmen third class, if you please. 

But, here again, you can conclude 
that this undesirable situation facing 
the ROTC graduates is directly re- 
lated to the roller-coaster ride our 
principal airpower agency has been 
given. 

It is logical to assume that had the 
Air Force been permitted to build 
up evenly to 143 wings there would 


; 


Airman Third Class, yet! 





have been spaces for these 4,800 
young men. Now the Air Force fears 
that, if they are.commissioned and 
brought on active duty in non-flying, 
administrative jobs, the 5,200 who 
“volunteered” for pilot training on 
second thought, will change their 
minds again—in the direction of non- 
flying, administrative slots. Such ac- 
tion, the Air Force realizes, would 


CONTINUED 





cripple the pilot training program. 
But how could this group be frozen? 
Would it not be a serious breach of 
faith to create 4,800 administrative 
positions and bar from these more 
than 5,000 who were not eager to 
become pilots in the first place? 

These are no series of isolated 
problems, each unrelated to the 
other. All are part of what devotees 
of the cliché pontifically refer to as 
the “big picture.” Include in this the 
problem of B-36 Jead crews. 

It takes at least sixteen of the most 
highly-trained and highly-skilled men 
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Not enough seats for everybody. 


in the Air Force to become a B-36 
crew. Yet the B-52 requires nowhere 
near this number. The pilot who is 
also navigator and bombardier will 
make the need for these datter two 
individuals grow progressively small- 
er. What happens to these special- 
ists, or to the flight engineer who 
won't be needed to operate a panel? 
Can they be re-trained in specialties 
the Air Force will need or must they 
be cut adrift? 

It is an interesting thesis and one 
which B-36 lead crews themselves 
ponder. They have no contracts and 
one wonders whether the Air Force 
will offer contracts to bombardiers 
and scanners whose useful longevity 
is difficult to determine. 

Surely, someone will say, there is 
a place for these proficient individ- 
uals in the Reserve. And others will 
argue that the Air Force has no 
problem with 4,800 ROTC graduates 
who face the prospect of two years 
with one inverted stripe. Take ’em 
in the Reserve, they'll say. After all, 
a-lot of guys in the Reserve have a 
few years on them and the Reserve 
can use new blood. 

On the surface such conclusions 
appear valid. But validity requires 
more than mere surface examination. 


It requires examination of the struc- 
ture of airpower in the whole, plac- 
ing each facet in proper perspective 
and proper relationship to the entity. 

It is fair to question whether this 
has been done—or is contemplated. 
And it is fair to question whether the 
new, long-range Reserve program, 
soon to be announced, began at the 
beginning—at the Air Force-in-being. 

It may have. The Air Force may 
have stolen a march on the other 
services in proposing a_ practical 
Reserve program. Else, how can you 
explain the start last month of the 
program to combine the features of 
Volunteer and Specialized Training 
into the new Air Reserve Centers? 

But fifty Centers throughout the 
United States, operating at full ca- 
pacity, with every Reservist eligible 
enrolled in training, will not neces- 
sarily guarantee that there no longer 
will be Reserve problems. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that Air Force 
will want a small, compact Reserve, 
limited in number to those who have 
skills that will be needed right now, 
on M-Day. In which event, what 
happens to the man whose skill is 
not needed but who desires to con- 
tinue to participate for purposes of 
retirement, or promotion, or prestige, 
or whatever? 

Will he be riffed as 6,000 were 
from the active Air Force a year ago? 
If so, will there not be a breach of 
contract even greater than 4,000- 
plus ROTC graduates believe hap- 
pened to them? 

What kind of a Reserve can the 
nation have—and afford? Will it be an 
M-Day Reserve or an M-plus-some- 
thing Day Reserve? Certainly, Re- 
servists will not look kindly upon any 
program that makes them liable for 
recall another seven years after they 
have quit being throttle jockeys. And 
the Air Guard hopes for a better fate 
than becoming another brush fire de- 
partment and mammoth replacement 
pool. 

It is perhaps just as well that, un- 
ikke the dandelions, another long- 
range Reserve program has not thus 
far emerged this springtime. There 
are too many answers to too many 
questions still to be learned. 

And there still is a need to get 
back to the root of all the problems, 
to the fundamental issue of the Air 
Force-in-being. 

When the Air Force is permitted 
to get off the roller-coaster, it should 
be no trick to create the kind of Re- 
serve posture the nation needs—and 
the thinking Reservist wants it to 
have.—END 
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Convair Samaritan mercy plane. 


No one argues the practicality of 
evacuating military patients by air. 
korea showed why. Only two of every 
100 fighting men injured there died of 
their wounds, against 44% in World War 
II, eight in World War I. To make a 
good thing even better, MATS—whose 
planes brought back some 67,000 pa- 
tients from Korea—has added the Con- 
vair C-131A Samaritan to its domestic 
mercy fleet. The C-131A, a version of 
the commercial 340 transport, has rear- 
ward-facing seats for thirty-seven pa- 
tients, or litters for twenty-seven, or 
various combinations of seats and litters. 


Straight-up seems to be a new look 
for Navy aircraft. After their unconven- 
tional take-off, the two vertical-rising 
planes—Lockheed’s XFV-1 and Con- 
vair’s XFY-l—are designed to level off 
for normal-flight, at speeds approximat- 
ing 500 mph, and then land by “backing” 
straight down, using their X-shaped 
tails for landing gear. In theory, this 
permits operations from a tennis-court- 
sized plot of ground or even from ship- 
board, instead of from the thousands of 
feet of runway many modern fighters 








require. It also means that in an age 
when seconds are priceless in air de- 
fense planning the VTO fighters reach 
altitude—and possible interception with 
enemy bombers—ahead of conventional 
fighters. Curtiss dual-rotating Turbo- 
lectric props are used on both new 
fighters. (For Russian progress in this 
field, see Am Force, February 753.) 


Three AF high-speed research planes 
have been turned out to pasture. Two 
are Northrop X-4s, one of which will go 
to the Air University for display. The 
other goes to the AF Technical Museum 
at Wright-Patterson AFB, as does the 
delta-winged XF-92A that paved the 


Britannia. 


way for Convair’s supersonic intercep- 
tor, the F-102. 


Slated for production in Canada is 
the sleek British transport, Bristol’s 
Britannia. Details of the maritime recon- 
naissance version which Canadair, Ltd., 
of Montreal, will build are classified. 


Left, below, Lockheed XFV-1; right, Convair XFY-1. 
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BOAC has ordered thirty of the com- 
mercial models, powered by four Bris- 
tol Proteus 755 turboprops. 


“Package” atomic power plants for 
AF bases in the remote Arctic may be 
in the offing. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, at the Defense Department’s 
request, has asked for bids from private 
firms on such small nuclear power 
plants. They would be of great value in 
areas like Alaska and Thule, in north- 
western Greenland, where fuel for heat 
and power is a major problem. 


On paper, at least, few areas of the 
world are safe from the camera eye, of 





Republic’s new RF-84F Thunderflash, 
a photo-recon version of the well-known 
F-84 series. Now entering volume pro- 
duction with its fighter-bomber twin, 
the sweptwing F-84F, the Thunderflash 
can be toted in the belly of an RB-36, 
launched for the photo mission, then 
recovered by the mother plane. The 
RF-84F’s range is about 2,000 miles. 
Air-intake ducts are in the RF-84F’s 
wing roots so aerial cameras and elec- 
tronic gear can be housed in the nose. 
Powered by a Wright J-65 Sapphire 
turbojet, the Thunderflash mounts four 
50 caliber guns. 


Business end of Republic’s RF-84F Thunderflash. 
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Telectronic advances for industry, = 
science and national defense. = 
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Cathode-ray oscillographs, 
electronic instruments, 
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Producing for the Nation’s defense. 
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Truly vision is the Du Mont dimension! The economical cathode-ray oscillograph, 
pioneered by Du Mont in 1932, has brought new vision to thousands of projects for 
industry, science and national defense. Called “the X-ray of the engineering 
technician”, it pictures such invisible things as atomic fission... the internal 
operation of engines and electronic circuits... the inner strength of metals under 
stress. Its oscillations are accurate to hundred-millionths of seconds and reveal 
smallest variations of materials, time, or motion! 


Today this Du Mont cathode-ray oscillograph is essential to accurate automatic 
mass-production control. It is one of the most highly valued tools of nuclear research, 
medicine, acoustics, metallurgy, chemistry, automotive and aircraft engineering. 


Now Du Mont is the world’s foremost manufacturer of cathode-ray oscillographs, and 


Du Mont oscillographs are the accepted standard of accuracy and dependability. Like 
so many Du Mont achievements in other fields of telectronics ... television receivers, 
tubes, transmitting and studio equipment and government projects... Du Mont 
instruments are designed to lead the way. They are working now to make today’s 
visions tomorrow’s realities. 


Write for free 40-page booklet, “‘THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


® 
VISION IS THE ou MO Wy oimension 









First with the Finest in Television 





DU MONT CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOGRAPHS bring new insight to the telectronic age 





Air Research 


NATO 
BRATN DAMA 


How the free nations, by pooling 





| their knowledge, contribute to 


their own security and progress 


By Dr. Theodore von Karman 


Dr. von Karman, above, aptly called 
today’s “Dean of Aeronautical Sci- 
entists,”” has headed the USAF’s Sei- 


entific Advisory Board for ten years. 
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CIENTIFIC research has always been a cooperative 
activity. In happier times this cooperation was unrestricted 
and included all interested nations. Present world con- 
ditions make it imperative that we restrict cooperation 
in research and development to friendly nations. Since 
the nations united by the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation combine their forces for the defense: of the Free 
World, it appears natural that the research and develop- 
ment activities required for such defense should also be 
considered as a cooperative effort. Recognition of this con- 
cept led to the establishment in May 1952 of the Advisor 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Development 
(AGARD) to NATO. Upon the recommendation of Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, the Air Force was designated as 
executive agent for the organization and consequently has 
provided administrative and logistic support during the 
initial period of Advisory Group operation. 

The importance of promoting international cooperation 
is evident if we pause to reflect upon the character of aero- 
nautical research and development. Aviation has long 
ceased to be a narrow specialty. At the present time chem- 
ists, metallurgists, physicists, and even physicians work side- 
by-side with aeronautical engineers to solve the problems 
involved in transonic and supersonic flight. No country can 
hope to attain unchallenged technical superiority in all of 
these fields. By pooling and exchanging the fruits of their 
individual efforts, each nation can contribute to the collec- 
tive strength and progress of all. 

This is particularly true in the area of fundamental or 
basic research. In the United States the importance of basic 
knowledge and fundamental research to teehnological prog- 
ress was recognized somewhat later than in some European 
countries. This was partially due to the more abundant 
resources of this country. American industry was less atten- 
tive to potential savings in-materiel or fuel than countries 
which had had to be frugal. The European countries had 
more incentive to carry out research to realize such savings. 
Also the scientific tradition was firmly rooted in many 
European countries for centuries by the time American 
scientific life started to blossom. Even at the time the 
Wright Brothers, by reason of their perseverance and prac- 
tical skill, succeeded in realizing the first powered flight 
before all their competitors, basic aeronautical science was 
more advanced in Europe than in the United States. 

It is true that American scientists have made important 
strides in the field of basic fluid mechanics and aero- 
dynamics in the last decades. Nevertheless, though the 
American aircraft industry was leading in the development 
of aircraft in many fields, for example, commercial air trans- 
portation, we were somewhat late in the introduction of 
jet propulsion and in the application of the principle of 
the sweptback wing. Both these discoveries were quite 
important in piercing the sonic barrier. As a matter of fact, 
in August of 1939 the Germans flew a Heinkel-178 pow- 
ered by a turbojet. In May of 1941, the British flew a 
Gloster airplane with jet power. Our first airplane powered 
by jet did not fly until October 2, 1942, and the. power 
plant we used was a copy of a British jet engine. The 
impetus to the use of the sweptback wing stems from a 
series of German reports and experiments on the subject 
which became available following victory in Europe. While 
there was work in progress in the United States on the 
development of the jet engine and the sweptback wing, 
this work was less advanced than that done abroad. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION 


Rohr builds moré power packages for p p | 4 by 


airplanes than any other company in the 
world — and this picture shows the Rohr- 
built power packages on the wing of the 
big, beautiful Lockheed Super Constellation. 
In addition to producing power packages 
for the world’s leading commercial and 
military planes, Rohr Aircraftsmen are 
currently making more than 25,000 
different parts for all types of aircraft. 















OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER | 





“Gunner to Pilot... two 
fighters ... turning in!“ 





No te to repeat this message. He must get 
every word right the first time. 


In today’s higher-speed, higher-altitude bombers, 
crewmen must quickly grasp every code-word 
passed. Speed of intercommunication has to keep 
pace with speed of operation. 


Working since 1947, RCA engineers have de- 
veloped the AN/AIC-10—an intercom system 
which meets Air Force requirements for high intel- 
ligibility under conditions of extreme noise and alti- 
tude. RCA noise-discriminating microphones have 
two faces which “‘balance out” extraneous noises, 
transmit sounds only from the speaker’s mouth. 
Unique filter, amplifier and automatic volume con- 
trol circuits reduce the effect of extraneous noise. 
Altitude-compensating headsets maintain sea-level 
sensitivity at 40,000 feet or more—and give crews 
maximum head comfort. 


Now in full production, the AN/AIC-10 is but 
one of many complete electronic systems RCA has 
developed for the Armed Forces. RCA engineering 
—from original planning to final production— 
assures greater efficiency, effectiveness and safety 
in operation. 


300,000 Spotters Wanted. Men, women vol- 
unteers for Ground Observer Corps to help the 
Air Force search for hostile aircraft, man Air 
Defense filter centers, do many Air Defense 
team jobs. 200,000 patriotic Americans are now 
serving. Contact your local Air Force Office. 
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The only conclusion which I want to draw from the 
above considerations is that a cooperative effort in aero- 
nautical research between this country and the other NATO 
nations is mutually advantageous and not a one-way, give- 
away program. 

Of the eleven NATO nations participating in the 
Advisory Group only Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States made significant advances in aeronau- 
tical research during the second World War. France, Italy, 
Holland, and Belgium were forced to “mark time” due to 
occupation and even lost ground due to the destruction of 
research facilities. Most of these countries have made a 
remarkable comeback. Prior to the war, Denmark, Norway, 
Greece, and Turkey made modest contributions to aero- 
nautical research but now they badly need advice and 
access to the accumulated knowledge of the past few years. 
For modest expenditure we have the opportunity to help 
these nations create an atmosphere favorable for scientific 
research, i.e., favorable for the development of the scien- 
tific talent which exists in every country. We can also pre- 
vent wasteful duplication of effort and free the energies of 
our allies for more productive undertakings. This is the 
reason why the United States Air Force was enthusiastic 
about the inception of the Advisory Group and why it 
actively furthered its aims. 

How does the Advisory Group operate? Mainly by— 

@ Holding periodic meetings which unite the leading 
scientific representatives of the NATO nations. These meet- 
ings foster a full and free exchange of research and deveI- 
opment information for the mutual benefit of all NATO 
participants. 

@ Conducting seminars and special colloquia on various 
subjects. 

@ Publishing monographs (so-called AGARDographs) 
on specific subjects, where the material, although unclas- 
sified, is not easily accessible or has never been collected 
in usable form. 

@ Promoting exchange of instrumentation, standardiza- 
tion of techniques and joint use of facilities. 

Dr.’ Hugh L. Dryden, Director of the NACA, and I are 
the United States members of the Advisory Group. We are 
ably supported by almost a score of distinguished United 
States Panel members who are affiliated with the Air Force, 
Navy, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, edu- 
cational institutions, and private concerns. In addition, 
United States scientists are employed as consultants to the 
Advisory Group, and recognized specialists are invited to 
attend meetings and contribute to technical discussions as 
informed observers representing the United States. 

In view of the increasingly broad scope of aeronautical 
sciences, the national delegates decided to concentrate 
initially on five aspects of aeronautical research and thus 
avoid dissipating the energies of the Advisory Group. I 
should like to discuss each of these briefly and review some 
of the accomplishments to date. 

We have chosen one field of basic research which tradi- 
tionally is not considered an aeronautical science, namely, 
the science of combustion. There were many reasons for 
this choice. We felt that the question of combustion in the 
piston engine was a well defined problem of fuel chemistry. 
In the jet engine, however, aerodynamics and chemistry 
cannot be separated. Therefore, we thought it would be 
advantageous to bring together physical chemists, thermo- 
dynamicists and aerodynamicists and induce them to mutu- 
ally re-examine their methods. I can say with satisfaction 
that this task was fulfilled with more success than we had 
hoped. Inspired by the Advisory Group meeting, a number 
of research projects have been initiated. For example, both 
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™ Belgium and the Netherlands now have active combustion 


programs which are being carried out at their respective 
national aeronautical research laboratories. A leading re- 
search administrator of the Netherlands attributes the work 
in his country to the stimulus provided by the combustion 
panel of the Advisory Group. Of equal importance is the 
exchange of information between scientists and engineers 
trained in different scientific disciplines which the Advisory 
Group has fostered. 

A second field which the Advisory Group has pursued is 
that of flight testing. The flight test panel is sponsoring the 
preparation of a monograph on common standards and 
methods for flight testing of military aircraft. No such fun- 
damental document has existed to date although its need 
has long been recognized by military technicians. This 
monograph will combine the best experience of the NATO 
members and provide a common procedure for the meas- 
urement and evaluation of performance, stability, control, 
and other pertinent flight characteristics of aircraft. The 
authors are recognized authorities in this country, France, 
Holland, and Great Britain. 

An international panel was also formed for wind tunnel 
design and techniques. This panel is confronted with the 
task of promoting the joint use of facilities and dissemi- 
nating knowledge concerning methods of design of wind 
tunnels. As in the case of flight testing not much literature 
is available. Therefore, experts on the design and use of 
wind tunnels have worked with the Advisory Group in col- 
lecting valuable material and putting it in a suitable form. 

The United States has provided foreign participants with 
substantial amounts of technical advice relative to the 

(Continued on following page) 
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TO THE 


E.E.or PHYSICS GRADUATE 


WITH MILITARY EXPERIENCE IN 


RADAR or ELECTRONICS 


Hughes Research and 


Development Laboratories are engaged 


in a continuing program for design 


and manufacture of advanced radar and fire 
control systems in military all-weather 


Sighters and interceptors. 


THE GREATEST advance- 
ments in electronics are being 
made in this sphere because 
of military emphasis. Men 
now under 35 years of age 
will find this activity can fit 
them for future application 
of highly advanced electron- 
ic equipment. 


YOU will serve as technical 
advisor in the field to com- 
panies and government 
agencies using Hughes equip- 
ment. 


TO BROADEN your field 


of experience in radar and 
electronics you will receive 
additional training at full 
pay in the Laboratories to 
become thoroughly familiar 
with Hughes radar and fire 
control equipment. 


AFTER TRAINING you 
will be the Hughes represent- 
ative at a company where 
our equipment is installed; 
or you will advise in the op- 
eration of Hughesequipment 
at a military base. (Overseas 
assignments, single men 
only.) 
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operation and construction of intermittent wind tunnels. 
The intermittent wind tunnel is cheaper to build and oper- 
ate than the continuous circuit wind tunnel and, thus, is 
exceedingly well adapted to the research resources of the 
NATO community. 

The British provided a Viking aircraft to transport wind 
tunnel experts to Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, and Rome. 
These experts conferred with scientists at the local research 
establishments, and assisted them in resolving their tech- 
nical problems. There has been a very favorable reaction 
from the NATO countries which were visited and they 
were unanimous in their view that worthwhile advice was 
received. These meetings on the working level have tended 
to promote working relationships between scientists of dif- 
ferent countries confronted with similar problems and have 
accordingly facilitated the exchange of technical data and 
ideas. 

Another field for which there is an international panel is 
aeromedicine. One of the aims of this panel is to stand- 
ardize the selection and indoctrination of aircrew personnel 
throughout the NATO community. Through the Advisory 
Group the latest information on protective equipment for 
personnel and flying safety has been made available to 
NATO countries. In the furtherance of this objective, the 
panel publishes a twice-monthly report on aeromedical 
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research projects which supplements the panel meetings in 
the dissemination of information. Since high performance 
aircraft are being delivered to NATO countries, it is in- 
creasingly important that the indoctrination of personnel 
keep abreast of the equipment. The interest which the 
Advisory Group has stimulated in flying safety will save 
both lives and dollars. 

Finally, the Advisory Group works on common problems 
of documentation and has a vigorous program in progress 
concerning the standardization of methods for cataloging, 
abstracting and distributing aeronautical literature. A sub- 
stantial effort is being directed towards investigating the 
merits of various retrieval systems designed to promote 
accessibility of technical information. Improvement in this 
area can effect important savings because both time and 
money are lost when information is not readily available 
due to inefficient coding systems. Those who have much 
to do with aeronautical literature will appreciate the fact 
that the British have agreed in the documentation com- 
mittee to abandon the preparation of their reports on legal 
size paper and adopt the standard size almost universally 
used. 

The three General Assemblies of the Advisory Group up 
to the present have been held in Paris, Rome, and London. 
The London meeting was followed by a seminar jointly 
sponsored by AGARD and the University of Rome. The 
American scientists participating in this seminar were en- 
thusiastically received in Rome and long, fruitful discus- 
sions followed their lectures. It is intended to hold such 
seminars in a number of capitals of the NATO nations. 

In an address to the Third General Assembly to the 
Advisory Group held in London in September of 1953, 
Lt. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie, then USAF Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Development, stated: “AGARD is an organi- 
zation with a tremendous growth potential and a great 
capacity for making a significant contribution to the de- 
fense of the NATO community.” This view is shared by 
the USAF Chief of Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Devel- 
opment, Mr. Donald A. Quarles. The returns from the 
Advisory Group have been well worth the investment, 
Especially is this true when we consider that the annual 
operating budget is less than the price of one fighter air- 
plane.—END 
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AFA AND THE FREEDOM AWARDS 


Randall Leopold represents AFA on the jury to select the 


winners of the Freedoms Foundation’s annual awards for ’53 


On Washington’s Birthday, AFA Re- 
gional Vice President Randall Leopold 
served as one of the thirty-two mem- 
bers of the 1953 National Awards Jury 
of the Freedoms Foundation. The panel, 
which included thirteen State Supreme 
Court justices, and representatives of 
patriotic, veterans, and service club or- 
ganizations, selected the winners of the 
Foundation’s annual awards. The three- 





Before addressing St. Louis Squad- 
ron meeting, Gill Robb Wilson, left, 
is greeted by V-P Chet Stewart and 
ARTC’s Lt. Gen. Robert Harper. 


day gathering was at Valley Forge, 
Penna. 

The Foundation, established in 1949 
to encourage an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the American 
form of government,: announced more 
than 1,000 award winners. Dr. Milton 


S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsylva- 
nia State University, presented the prin- 
cipal national and school awards. 

Leopold, on behalf of the Air Force 
Association, presented the Foundation 
with an American flag to be flown at its 
headquarters at Valley Forge. The flag 
was accepted by Mrs. J. Howard Pew, 
director of Freedoms Foundation. 

In presenting the flag, Leopold said, 
“The more than three million veterans 
of World War II, the Korean conflict, 
and many members now on active duty 
all over the world salute and congratu- 
late the Freedoms Foundation on its 
accomplishments. We have fought to 
preserve our American way of life and 
our heritage. The Freedoms Foundation 
also has performed an equally impor- 
tant task in instilling into the hearts and 
minds of our citizens and youth the de- 


Leopold presents 
flag to Freedoms 
Foundation’s Mrs. 
Pew. In background 
are Don Belding and 
Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower. The gentle- 
man at the far left 
is unidentified. 





The Tokyo Raiders, Doolittle’s B-25 crews who bombed Tokyo in April 1942, 
turned out in force at their °53 convention as guests of AFA’s California 
Wing Convention, in San Diego. Doolittle himself, second from left in the 
front row, led the reunion. This year the group met in Galveston, Texas. 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


St. Louis, Mo., Squadron 
CITED FOR 


membership procurement. For the fifth 
consecutive month, the Squadron has 
obtained more memberships for Air 
Force Association than any other AFA 
unit. The Association salutes this vig- 
orous program. 











sire and necessity of safeguarding that 
freedom. 

“Today, on the sacred soil of Valley 
Forge, the Air Force Association proudly 
presents to the Freedoms Foundation 
the flag of our country to be flown over 
the Foundation the coming year, and 
we sincerely believe the mission you are 
carrying on here will help insure the 
flying of many, many American flags for 
countless generations over a brave and 
free United States.” 


April 18 marked the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the carrier-based B-25 raid on 
Tokyo, led by Jimmy Doolittle. Of the 
eighty men who took part in this first 





strike at the Japanese homeland, sixty 
are alive today—thirty-six of them still 
on active duty with the Air Force. The 
Doolittle Raiders, who hold a reunion 
each year on the anniversary date, last 
year were guests of AFA’s California 
Wing, in San Diego. 

This year’s gathering was in Galves- 
ton, Tex., April 16-18. There the Raiders, 
meeting in the Galvez Hotel, were hon- 
ored by Mayor Herbert Cartwright and 
the citizens of Galveston. 

Reunion chairman was Col. John A. 
Hilger, from USAF Headquarters, and 
Mr. Doolittle himself led the list of 
advance registrants. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact 
that, of the twenty Raiders killed in 
and since the 1942 raid, not one has 
died of natural causes. Seven died in 
Japanese prison camps or as.-a result of 
imprisonment. The others were shot 
down in subsequent enemy action or 
lost their lives in aircraft accidents. 

One of the Raiders. Jacob DeShazer, 

(Continued on following page) 
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who in 1942 was a corporal, spent thirty- 
four months in solitary confinement in 
various prison camps. On his return to 
the US, he entered a theological sem- 
inary, and later went back to Japan as 
a Free Methodist missionary. Today he 
operates a mission on the outskirts of 
Osaka. 


AFA Squadrons in Metropolitan New 
York, following a plan suggested by 
New York Wing Commander David 





At Santa Monica installation, from 
left, old Cmdr. Joseph Myers, new 
Cmdr. James Czach, Pauline Veten- 
sky, Regional V-P James McDivitt. 


Levison, have held the first of a series 
of three monthly combined dinner- 
meetings. On March 11 the New York 
City (WAC) Squadron was host to the 
other area units at the Wings Club in 
the Biltmore Hotel. More than 100 
members heard the principal speaker, 
Fred Glass of the New York Port 
Authority. Among those present were 
T. F. Walkowicz, a National Director, 
and National Secretary Julian B. Rosen- 
thal. Other New York Squadrons will 
act as sponsor and host for the next 
meetings. 


Randall Leopold, Northeast Regional 
Vice President, officiated at two Squad- 
ron officer installations during March. 
In one, Styron J. Reichenbach, 319 Shaw 
Ave., Lewiston, Penna., was installed 
Commander of the Mifflin County 
Squadron. Other officers are Robert 
Nale, Edward Hobert, and Paul Foss. 
Councilmen are Clair McMahon, George 
Speece, and Max Fleming. 

James J. Gilboy, 498 Kent Road, 
Springfield, Penna., is the new Com- 
mander of the Metropolitan Philadelphia 
Squadron. Cavanaugh’s, the Squadron’s 
regular meeting place, was the scene of 
a dual installation dinner, since the new 
Philadelphia Auxiliary officers also took 
office. Auxiliary President is Bernice 
Stieber. Retiring Squadron Commander 
Elizabeth McKenzie was program chair- 
man. 


Paul M. Fisher, new Utah Wing Com- 
mander, announces that new Squadrons 
are being formed in Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. Applications for Charter for 
both are expected shortly. 
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Since taking office in February, Fisher 
has held several organizational meetings 
and has appointed Group Commanders 
for the northern, central, and southern 
sections of the state. The respective 
Commanders are William Farmer, Og- 
den; George Holbrook, Centerville; and 
Gordon Dyer, Bountiful. At present, the 
Ute Squadron is the only active unit in 
the state. 


The Worcester, Mass., Squadron, at 
its March meeting, invited the public 
to a showing of the motion picture, 
“One Bomb—One City,” which details a 
mock bombing raid on New York City 
by bombers of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Edward R. Murrow, 1953 win- 
ner of AFA’s Arts and Letters Award, 
narrated the film. 

Wayne Gibbs, Squadron Commander, 
introduced the two speakers of the eve- 
ning, Ground Observer Corps Director 
Bert Cuthbert, and Maj. Franklin G. 
Woodward, Air Force coordinator to 
Massachusetts for the GOC program. 





At a recent meeting in Washington, 
officers of the AFA’s Medical Division 
met with Headquarters staff members to 
plan future operations of the Division. 
Dr. Richard Meiling, Commander of the 
Division; Dr. Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., Divi- 
sion representative on the Board of 
Directors; and Dr. Charles Campbell 
were present. 

Dr. Meiling announced that the Divi- 
sion plans a reunion of all Air Force 
Medics during AFA’s 1954 National 
Convention in Omaha, August 19-22. 
Details of the reunion may be obtained 
from Dr. Meiling at University Hospi- 
tals, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The Illinois Wing's fourth annual con- 
vention, scheduled for June 6 at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, will get 
underway with a 9:00 a.m. registration. 
A business session is to follow at 9:30. 
AFA President George C. Kenney will 
be the guest speaker at the Airpower 

(Continued on page 71) 


Milwaukee’s Billy Mitchell Squadron names Jimmy Stewart an Honor- 
ary Commander, for life. From left are Bernard Schmidt, John Kleczka, 
May Jane Rosengqvist, Sqdn. Cmdr. Leonard Dereszvnski, Al Meskis 
who accepted for Stewart, Stanley Wagenknecht, and Fran Hyland. 





Regional vice president George Anderl, second from right in the front row, 
presents Charter to the new Flint, Mich., Squadron. Looking on, from left, 
are Bill Sharpe, Bob Emerson, Al Maule, Squadron Commander Roy Kanaby, 
Ed Jakeway, Edythe Aldrich, Ray Percival, and Harold Nance. 
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AFA Airpower Roundup for ’54 














RESERVE YOUR ROOM NOW FOR AFA’S CONVENTION AND REUNION 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS — FONTENELLE HOTEL 


Two headquarters hotels have been reserved for AFA’s 
1954 meeting in Omaha. The Fontenelle is Convention 
Headquarters, and the Paxton is AFA Ladies Auxiliary 
Headquarters. Convention delegates and visitors will 
stay at both, as neither is large enough to house the 
entire Convention. Send your room request to the hotel 
of your choice. State whether you want air conditioning. 


LADIES AUXILIARY HEADQUARTERS — PAXTON HOTEL 


Rates Single Room Double Room Twin Room 


Fontenelle $5.50-10.00 $9.00-12.50 $10.50-14.00 
Suites: 1 Bed Rm.: 25.00-32.00 2 Bed Rm.: 36.50-43.50 
Paxton: 5.50-9.00 7.00-9.75 8.00-10.75 


Suites: 1 Bed Rm.: 16.00-17.00 2 Bed Rm.: 26.00-27.00 
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AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 
August 19-20-21-22, 1954 


NAME 


(Please Print) 


MAIL DIRECTLY TO: 


Reservations Manager 
(Name of hotel of first choice) 


Omaha, Neb. 





ADDRESS 


(Please list two choices of hotels) 


CHOICE: HOTEL DESIRED 





CITY. STATE 


First 





ARRIVAL DATE HOUR 





Second 





DEPARTURE DATE. HOUR 








TYPE ROOM DESIRED 


[] Single [| Double [] Twin 





[_] Suite—Number of Bedrooms 








*Room available at rate nearest that requested will be assigned. 


) 
; 
I 
[ 
[ 
. NAME OF PERSON(S) SHARING ROOM: 
I 


Desired rate per day: $ * 
[] Desire Air Conditioning 
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Grandpa’s family now numbers millions... 


The contented old gentleman relaxed in his 1924 
living room probably had little knowledge of 
the technical details which made his radio work. 
Much less did he realize that they were forerun- 
ners of the magical entertainment which his 
grandchildren would see and hear in the 1950’s. 

Things like totally shielded chassis construc- 
tion, automatic volume controls, pre-selective 
tuning and built-in phonograph jacks—these 


were part of the original Stromberg-Carlson - 


radio family and they have passed down to you, 
in today’s living, a wonderful heritage of quality. 

The five-dial radio receiver shown on the table 
in the illustration above was a very popular set 
in the 20’s—even though you had to read a 
twenty-seven page instruction book before you 
could tune in Clara, Lu and Em! Quite a contrast 


There is nothing finer than a 


with the 1954 “Panoramic Vision” 21-inch TV, 
where a mere flip of two dials brings you clear, 
distortionless, lockéd-in picture and sound— 
and eventually will provide the world’s finest 
free entertainment for you in full color! 

You who enjoy this Stromberg-Carlson tele- 
vision receiver today are profiting from the in- 
genuity of the engineers who developed the 
first Stromberg-Carlson radio—and never stop- 
ped searching for ways to improve it! 

And you can be sure that no matter how this 
great family line increases, no matter what to- 
morrow’s products will be called—or what they 
will do—they’Il still show the keenest know-how 
in the whole world of Communications; and still 
be true to the family motto, “There is nothing 
finer than a Stromberg-Carlson.” 


Strom berg - Carlson” Rochester 3, New York 


LEADS TOO IN: 





STROMBERG-CARLSON | 





Telephones and 
Central Office XY 
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High Fidelity Office Electronic Carillons Sound and 


Radios and Intercom for Churches and Public Address 


Dial Equipment Radio-Phonographs Equipment Public Buildings Systems 
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answer is: Get the large and/or expen- 
sive aircraft out of the Tornado Belt! 

The old argument that certain states 
have less severe winters than others or 
more VFR flying days per year may be 
valid when applied to primary and basic 
training phases, but should not be per- 
tinent to operational crews and aircraft. 
I had fewer icing problems during Alas- 
kan winters than encountered in the ZI 
below the 37th parallel. 
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Of course, winter operations are gen- 


erally hardier in Maine or Idaho than 
they are in Texas or Georgia, but the 
occasional bumping of a rock-filled eloud 
does not match the cost of eight C-119s 
clobbered at one throw. 
Capt. R. H. Hodges, AFRes 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Only the Finest 


Sure and it warms the cockles of me 
heart to read the squabbles starting be- 
tween the observer and the pilot (re 
February issue). Now and be glory, I 
wonder if we will see two different types 
of recruiting posters, “Only the best can 
fly—be a pilot,” and “Only the finest can 
direct—be an observer.” Maybe it will 
finally reach a point, as it does with us 
grounders, when nice old ladies will ask 
the observers, “Sonny, what branch of 
the service are you in? You can’t be in 
the Air Force as you aren’t wearing pilot 
wings, and the color of your uniform is 
wrong for the Navy and Army.” 

The policymakers of the Air Force 
took a big step forward lately when they 
laid down the thought that heneeforth 
members of the different major com- 
mands should take more pride in being 
in the Air Force than being in, say, the 
Tactical Air Command or the Air De- 
fense Command. Unit identification is 
fine, it undoubtedly helps create esprit 
de corps, but not when various com- 
mands take precedence over the Air 
Force. And speaking of esprit de corps, 
since when did anyone hear a Marine 
bragging that he was a scout, BAR gun- 
ner, or a basic rifleman, or that he was 
in the Second Marine Division or the 
Fifth Division? No—his proudest claim 
is “I’m a Marine!” 

Isn’t it about time that the Air Force 
and all its members take the same phi- 
losophy? We understand how vitally 
important it is to have a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants for cadets, and we 
know that these men are truly out- 
standing. But—how about devoting some 
of the recruiting effort to proclaim “Only 
the finest can wear the Blue—Join the 
Air Force.” Let’s forget our internal dif- 
ferences of being Reserve or Regular, 
reted or non-rated, pilot or observer, 
and give out with the idea that team- 
work is all-important, and that every 
member of the Afr Force team (yes, 
even the garbage collector) belongs to 
the world’s finest— THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE. 

Ist Lt. Willis E. Lorey 
New York, N. Y. 
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OF SIMULATED FLIGHT 
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The Link Trainers of yester- 
year pioneered the way for 
flight simulation on the 
ground. Their development 
and effective use in expedit- 
ing the training of military 

and commercial airline pilots 

made “Link time” a requisite 
4 in each pilot’s curriculum. 
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Modern flight training places 
even greater emphasis on 
simulated flight. New elec- 
tronic jet simulators, such as 
Link’s ultra-modern F-89D, 
right, now being delivered to 
the United States Air Force, 
reflect the Link company’s 
continuing leadership in the 
flight simulator field. 





AND YET TO COME... 


As the age of powered flight enters its third quarter 
of a century, and Link begins its second, the research 
laboratories of LINK are already at work 

to meet the military and commercial requirements of 
the fast-advancing Age of Flight. 
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Who needs halls of ivy, freshman week, 
and fraternity row? The University 
of Maryland’s Overseas Program shows 


you can get an education without ’em 


LARGEST CAMPUS 


THE WORLD 


THINK someone once said that 
you've got a university when you 
put the teacher on one end of the 
log and a pupil on the other.* 
Well, I’ve been sitting on one end of 
that log in Newfoundland, Labrador, 


*“Someone” was President James Gar- 
field who in 1871 told Williams College 
alumni, “Give me a log hut, with only a 
simple bench, Mark Hopkins on one end 
and I on the other, and you may have 
all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries 
without him.” Hopkins was president of 


Williams from 1836 to 1872.—The Editors. 
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By Lawrence P. Bachmann 


Iceland, England, and Germany. And 
if I’m lucky maybe I'll sit there in 
Ethiopia,” said Edward J. Miles, the 
youthful-looking instructor. “I left 
College Park, the US campus of the 
University of Maryland, in Septem- 
ber 1952. I’ve been traveling and 
teaching ever since then, but I’m still 
on that same campus. At the moment 
I’m teaching economics on Monday 
and Wednesday nights at the 81st 
Fighter-Interceptor Wing at Bent- 


waters, in England. On Tuesday and 
Thursday nights I teach at Shep- 
herd’s Grove, another US Air Force 
installation. It’s a two-hour drive be- 
tween the bases through some beau- 
tiful English countryside. 

“Sure I live out of my bag but I’m 
used to that. I've been living in 
BOQs ever since I started teaching 
in the University of Maryland’s Over- 
seas Program. When I got to Goose 

(Continued on page 75) 
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plant with a 
one-track mind..: 
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Actually Twin Coach Aircraft Division is five plants—each devoted 
exclusively to aircraft production. We do no other work; we build no 
other products. 


Here’s why this is important. It means your airframe assemblies are 
built by experienced aircraft specialists . . . men who know no other 
standards than those of the aircraft industry. 


So if you have an assembly you’re thinking of subcontracting, call in 
Twin Coach Aircraft Division for consultation. You'll be secure in the 
knowledge that it’s built by men who think like you . . . men whose one 


thought is to produce to specification and on schedule. 
A-9123 


COACH COMPAN Y 
Liiwitior BUFFALO, N.Y. 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF 

TWIN COACH COMPANY MAKE: 
Fageol Van Trucks, Fageol 

Gasoline and Propane Engines, 
Fageol-Leyland Diesel Engines 


TWIN COACH AIRCRAFT DIVISION MAKES ASSEMBLIES FOR 
GRUMMAN S2F “AND UF, BOEING B-52, PIASECKI HUP, REPUBLIC F-84F, AND CLASSIFIED EXPERIMENTAL AIRCRAFT TYPES 





5Oth ANNIVERSARY - POWERED CARRIAGES 
50th ANNIVERSARY - POWERED FLIGHT 


Some of the- great names in the Motor Car Industry 
recently celebrated their 50th Anniversary and now the 
Aircraft Industry relates its dramatic and enchanting history 
of Powered Flight over a fifty-year period. e The astound- 
ing growth of these two industries would have been im- 
possible without Forgings which are used wherever maximum 
strength with minimum weight is essential. e Wyman- 
Gordon has been privileged to serve these industries from 
their beginning ... has kept abreast of progress and has 
pioneered many advancements in Forging and Heat Treating 
techniques and in quality control. e There is no substitute 
for a Forging - and, in a Forging there is no substitute for 
A Tirlmeeneemeltriisacie éxperience. 
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"Established 1883 
Oe SCRE ECE Bm Ons ALUMINUM» MAGNESIUM STEEL®* TITANIUM 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LARGEST CAMPUS IN THE WORLD 


Bay it was twenty below zero with 
five feet of snow on the ground. 
When I left it was summer and every- 
one was swimming. There’s nothing 
boring about the work and there’s 
more to it than the three-hour teach- 
ing sessions at night. During the day 
I counsel] students, give exams, pre- 
pare lectures, carry on a correspond- 
ence about each pupil with the head 
of my department back at College 
Park, and I help out with the regular 
Air Force Education program. I 
found the best students to be at the 
isolated bases like up in Iceland. 
That’s to be expected for there isn't 
much else to do but study. But all of 
them are more serious than the un- 
dergraduates you find back in the 
States. They're not kidding when 
they sign up for classes during their 
off-duty hours and it’s hard work to 
keep up with an intensified eight- 
week semester course.” 

The University of Maryland Over- 
seas Program is probably the most 
unique adult education plan in exist- 
ence. It is neither an extension course 
nor a correspondence course. It is a 
full-fledged university program for 
the US Armed Forces in the North 
Atlantic Area, Europe, and North 
Africa. It offers a complete range of 
classes taught by qualified university 
professors and instructors, entitling 
the students to full university credits 
towards a degree. Any member of 
the US Armed Forces, dependent, 
civilian personnel, and other nationals 
when sponsored by an American or 
allied agency, may also enroll. Three 
types of university degrees are ob- 
tainable: Bachelor of Science in 
Military Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Military Affairs, and Bachelor of 
Arts in General Studies. It’s possible 
to work toward other University de- 


Dr. Van Royen’s geography class in Wiesbaden. 


CONTINUED 





grees but the sequence of courses 
prohibits the completion of all de- 
gree requirements overseas. 

“Before I got here I wondered 
how this program worked,” said Dr. 
R. N. Stromberg, an assistant profes- 
sor of history. “I came over for two 
years to teach history and also to do 
a little studying myself. I wondered 
how my pupils could get all the 
courses they need for their degrees. 
You can’t offer a full university series 
at every teaching center. There are 
ninety of them in the fifteen different 
countries. Then I discovered that the 
university comes to the students and 





| what one College 
* Park building looks 
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not the students to the universities. 
Every eight weeks my wife and I 
move to another center. Every semes- 
ter the instructors and professors play 
musical chairs when they move to a 
different base and offer their special 
courses. A pupil signs up for his 
quota of classes each semester and 
in three years, or sometimes less, he 
can get all the courses he needs for 
his degree, assuming he had some 
college before going overseas. 

“We teachers love it,” Dr. Strom- 
berg went on. “I’ve been able to meet 
the top European men in my field. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Maryland students at Erding Air Depot in Germany. 
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Airmen register at Freising, Germany. 

















LARGEST CAMPUS IN THE WORLD 


I've had access to research and 
libraries I never thought Id see.” 
What Dr. Stromberg didn’t add was 
that he is one of the top men in his 
field—English history. His new book, 
“Religious Liberalism in 18th Cen- 
tury England,” was recently pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

In London, while he was instruct- 
ing at South Ruislip and Bushy Park, 
both bases of the 7th Air Division of 
the 3d Air Force, Dr. Stromberg took 
his students to Parliament, to West- 
minster Abbey, to all the hallowed 
spots where history was and is made. 
When he was teaching at Lakenheath 
he arranged a series of forums at 
nearby Cambridge where his stu- 
dents discussed mutual problems 
with British students. 

Another teacher who likes the pro- 
gram is Dr. Josephine Bauer, an- 
other member of the faculty of the 
University of Maryland. She came to 
London in 1951 to work for her 
Ph.D., which she received at Mary- 
land last year. While in England she 
taught English at Bushy Park and 
South Ruislip for airmen who were 
working for their degrees. 

To Dr. Bauer, London is the ideal 
place to teach English. She takes her 
students of English literature to the 
Old Vic when they're studying Shake- 
speare, to the Cheshire Cheese when 
they're reading Dickens, and so on. 

“You won't believe it, but I was 
once the young man with a horn,” 
said the Air Inspector of the 3d Air 
Force. “I played with a band to earn 
tuition money while I was studying 
music and composition at Brigham 
Young University. I was halfway 
through my junior year when war 
broke out. I didn’t get back to school 
until a year ago—more than twelve 
years later—when I was stationed in 
the UK. Now I’m wosking for two 
degrees, and I hope to get my first 
one in about a year.” 

Leaning back in his chair, Lt. Col. 
Jack L. Tueller looked up at the ceil- 
ing and went on reflectively, “You 
should see us at home. Two of my 
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daughters—they’re nine and eight— 
study at the same table with me. My 
wife and eight-month-old daughter 
kibitz. That’s on the nights I’m home. 
Two nights a week I take English 
history from Dr. Stromberg. I just 
stay on the base after I finish at the 
office. Classes start at 1800 and finish 
at 2100. Next semester I'm taking 
military logistics. My greatest prob- 
lem is that I get called out on field 
trips—that’s what also comes of being 
one of the few jet fighter pilots at 
headquarters—and sometimes I miss 
a class... 

“Why did I go back to school? 
Well, I’m a Regular and L know that 
education and a university degree 
will have a bearing on my future. 
But even more important, I think it'll 
make me better in any job I’m on.” 

All the instructors don’t come from 
Maryland. And in the UK alone there 
are thirty-seven locally-recruited in- 
structors. The regular staff also in- 
cludes instructors from other univer- 
sities in the States, most of them 
Rhodes scholars and US Fulbright 
exchange professors. In other coun- 
tries where the program is operating, 
the faculty is augmented by local 
experts. For example, in Heidelberg, 
instructors in German history and 


who is on the Staff Finance Section 
of the 7th Air Division. Dillon takes 
second term Spanish on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday nights; Fri- 
day night is voluntary practice con- 
versation. On Tuesday and Thursday 
nights he has classes in American 
political history. He wants to get his 
degree before he leaves England. 
But if he doesn’t he'll put in for 
“Operation Bootstrap” and get his 
degree on the campus in the US. 

Under “Operation Bootstrap,” a 
member of the Air Force can apply 
for temporary duty for his last 
semester or six months of university 
work or for up to a year of work: 
at the graduate level. If approved, 
and it generally is when the man is 
eligible for rotation to the US, the 
government pays his regular salary, 
but no per diem and no tuition. Last 
year there were more than eighty 
military students, from airman to 
colonel, working towards their de- 
grees at College Park and almost as 
many at other universities. 

M/Sgt. George MacLeod of the 
Petroleum Section of the 3d Air Force 
is typical. He was graduated from 
high school in his home town of San 
Bernardino, Calif., just before the 
war started. He was sent to UK in 





Sky for a ceiling and sand for a floor—in Maryland “classroom” in Libya. 


the German language come from the 
University of Heidelberg. 

From 1949, when the program was 
begun by the Armed Forces, to the 
end of 1953, more than 35,000 sta- 
dents had enrolled in more than 
63,300 classes. This odd proportion is 
caused by students taking more than 
one course at a time. Although it is 
generally recommended that only one 
subject be handled in one semester, 
many of the students are so hard- 
working that they can take two. 

One of these is M/Sgt. John D. 
Dillon, Jr., of East Hartford, Conn., 


June 1952 and started attending the 
University of Maryland that same 
month. Now he is taking English his- 
tory on Monday and Wednesday 
nights and French on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights. By extending his 
overseas service for an additional year 
Sergeant MacLeod hopes to complete 
everything but his last six months of 
university. Then he plans to go to a 
California university under “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” to get his degree. 
Under the new regulations the cost 
of education is mainly borne by the 
(Continued on page 79) 
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The Knights of Arthur’s train 


Across the battle plain 

Can claim no greater glory than 
The dedicated few 

Who wear the Wings of Silver 
...ona field of Air Force Blue. 
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The Spartan Band that held the pass, 


The Light Brigade that charged the guns, 
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For Fellowship...High Adventure and a Proud Mission... 
wear the wings of the U.S. Air Force! 


In days gone by, young men in shining armor 
ruled the age. Today, a new kind of man 
rules the age—America’s Knights of the Sky, 
the Air Force Pilots! They rule from on high, 
in flashing silver-winged Air Force jets... 
a gallant band that all America looks up 
to! Like the Knights of old, they are few in 
number, but they represent their Nation’s 
greatest strength. 

If you are single, between the ages of 19 
and 261% and a high school graduate, you 
can join this select flying team and serve 
with the finest. You will be given the best jet 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


training in the world and graduate as an 
Air Force Lieutenant earning $5,000 a year. 
Your silver wings will mark you as one of the 
chosen few who ride the skies in Air Force jets. 

As an Air Force Pilot, your kingdom is 
space—a jet is your charger and your mission 
is the defense of America. You are a key 
defender of the American faith, with a guar- 
anteed future both in military and commercial 
aviation. 

Join America’s Knights of the Sky, new 
men of a new age. Be an Aviation Cadet! 
For further information, fill out this coupon. 
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F2 
AVIATION CADET, AFPTR-P-4 
Headquarters, U.S.A.F. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me information on my 
opportunities as an Air Force Pilot. 





Address 





City 





State 
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On coast-to-coast trips, American’s new DC-7 


e e service gives you a definite advantage. Between 
American is FASTER New York and San Francisco, American offers 
than any othe» A irline two DC-7 flights daily, both faster than any other 


airline. Between New York and Los Angeles, 


between N be W YO RK American’s two daily nonstop DC-7 flights are not 


only faster than any other airline, but the only non- 


and C A L | F O je N | A stop transcontinental service in both directions. So, 


for coast-to-coast travel, always call American first. 


Saeas tates te AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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CAMPUS 


Air Force for men up to and includ- 
ing the rank of first lieutenant. The 
Air Force pays seventy-five percent 
of the tuition fee, the student pays 
the balance. This means that, in the 
usual three-unit course, the Air Force 
pays $22.50 while the student pays 
7.50. For captains and above, the 
Air Force contributes nothing—the 
student pays the entire cost. Oddly 
enough, this change has not caused a 
falling off of registration in the higher 
grades. Instead, there has been an 
increase. 

At South Ruislip, at 3d Air Force 
headquarters, the big man on the 
“campus is Sgt. Clint Schroeder, of 
Almot, Ill. He is carried in the T/O 
as Education NCO for the base, but 
in practice he is known as “The 
Dean.” During his two years on the 
job he’s seen the program grow from 
a point where classes were held in 
the latrine in a British primary school 
and in vacant rooms in the officers’ 
club where the instructor had to com- 
pete with a dance band, to the new 
Recreational and Education Center, 
expressly designed for the Maryland 
courses and for the adult high school. 

“The Dean” proudly shows off the 
six classrooms, his office and lounge, 
and the library. In his office he main- 
tains files on each student—South 
Ruislip averages 165 U. of Maryland 
students per semester. The files in- 
clude the student’s previous educa- 
tional record, correspondence with 
College Park on his progress, and 
records of the student’s achievements. 
In the office, “The Dean,” with the 
help of Dr. Mason G. Daly, the 
Assistant Director of the University 
of Maryland Overseas Program, and 
other members of his staff, counsels 
the students. Correspondence is car- 
ried on with either the University of 
Maryland at College Park or any 
other university the student wishes 
to attend on “Operation Bootstrap” 
if he gets rotated home before fin- 
ishing his courses. So far, almost one 
hundred degrees have been awarded 
overseas. 

Sergeant Schroeder is also “princi- 
pal” of the tuition-free night high 
school. It is a branch of the London 
Area Central High School for US 
Dependents. By successfully com- 
pleting high school any airman can 
qualify for entrance to the univer- 
sity. As both “principal” and as “dean” 
Sergeant Schroeder’s hours are from 
0830 to 2200, five nights a week. 
However, he explains, he isn’t work- 
ing all of that time. Some of it he 
spends attending classes himself be- 
cause he, too, is working for his 
degree.—-END 


CONTINUED 











Every man has his own ceiling. What’s yours? If you’re going up—and 
far...if you are willing to match your ability against the toughest engineer- 
ing challenge...if your sights are high, and you’ll stake the future on 
your belief in you...then there may be a place for you here. 

No plush inducements or resort accommodations. Just the chance to 
join one of the greatest creative engineering organizations in the whole 
new world of spaceborne systems development. 

If it’s only a job you want, the woods are full of them. But if you are 
one of the few who are destined to go far in this industry, you’d be wise to 
take an engineer’s-eye view of the mindpower and the facilities you'll be 
working with. 

Write to J. M. Hollyday, Box 988. 
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T HIS IX | |' | The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no persénal, political 
or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporated February 4, 19465 


OBJECTIVES 





© To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. @ To keep AFA members and 
the public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


members of the United States Air Force. 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 

Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 
Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. $3.00 
per year. 

A iate Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals not eligible for Active or 





Service membership who have demonstrated 
their interest in furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of Air Force Association. $5.00 per year. 


Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 





JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
630 Fifth Ave. 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Stebbins, 
66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. (New Eng- 
land); Randall Leopold, Box 150, Lewistown, 
Penna. (Northeast); George D. Hardy, 3403 
Nicholson St., Hyattsville, Md. (Central East); 
Jerome A. Waterman, 901 So. Orleans, Tampa, 
Fla. (Southeast); George A. Anderl, 412 No. 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (Great Lakes); 
Merle S. Elise, 4625 Lexington Ave., Minne- 
apolis 10, Minn. (North Central); Frank T. 
McCoy, Jr., Powell Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
(South Central); J. Chesley Stewart, 1423 
Locust St., St. Lovis 3, Mo. (Midwest); James 
H. McDivitt, 7461 Kenton Drive, San Gabriel, 
Calif. (Far West); Wm. Thayer Tutt, c/o Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. (Rocky 
Mountain); Thomas D. Campbell, 323 3d St., 
S.W., Albuquerque, N. M. (Southwest); Ashley 
Greene, 7106 S.E. 31st Ave., Portland, Ore. 


WING COMMANDERS 


GEORGE C. KENNEY, President 
23 West 45th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 
SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell, P.O. Box 2450, 
Honolulu 4, T. H. (Pacific Ocean). 


Directors: John R. Alison, 806 Chestnut St., 
Redwood City, Calif.; James W. Aston, Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; 
Edward P. Curtis, 343 State St., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Warren DeBrown, Sunrise Pl., Rt. 1, Box 
4-D, Red Bank, N. J.; James H. Doolittle, 50 
West 50th St., New York, N. Y.; Ira C. Eaker, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.; Dr. 
Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 5130, 
New York 36, N. Y.; Joseph J. Foss, 1210 So. 
Euclid Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D.; John P. Hene- 
bry, Box 448, Park Ridge, IIl.; Robert S. John- 
son, 235 So. Brixton Road, Garden City So., 
L. I, N. Y.; Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 3165 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif.; Stanley 
K. McWhinney, 6140 W. Saginaw, Lansing, 


ARTHUR F. KELLY, Chairman of the Board 
6060 Avion Drive 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Mich.; Dr. Jerome H. Meyer, 880 Fidelity Blidg., 
Dayton, Ohio; Marietta C. Miller, President, 
National Ladies Auxiliary, 138 Broad St., 
ee Penn.; William F. Mullally, 
4924 Bancroft Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo.; Charles 
W. Purcell, 1102 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Mary Gill Rice, Canton Ave., Grand Forest 
Beach, Huron, Ohio; C. R. Smith, 270 Park 
Ave., Apt. 3E, New York, N. Y.; Carl A. 
Spaatz, 1654 Avon Place, NW, Washington 7, 
D. C.; Thomas F. Stack, Central Tower, San 
Francisco 3, Calif.; Harold C. Stuart, 1001 
Conn. Ave., NW, Room 643, Washington, D. C.; 
T. F. Walkowicz, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5600, 
New York, N. Y.; Ennis C. Whitehead, Box 171, 
Newton, Kan.; Gill Robb Wilson, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Morry Worshill, 
2223 Highland Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 





L. A. Ballew, Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas 
E. Bazzarre, Jr.. Beckley, W. Va.; Girard A. 
Bergeron, Warwick, R. 1.; W. P. Budd, Jr., 
Durham, N. C.; Robert Carlson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John Currie, Paterson, N. J.; Paul M 
Fisher, Ogden, Utah; Roland E. Frey, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Arthur L. Gordon, Honolulu T. H.; 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Ashley Greene, Portland, Ore.; Arland T. 
James, Albuquerque, N. M.; David S. Levison, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert B. Logan, Munéle, Ind.; 
Carl J. W. Long, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George P. 
Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; Norman Miller, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Michel Pisani, San Francisco, Callif.; 
James Reilly, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Glenn D. 


Sanderson, Battle Creek, Mich.; Thomas C. 
Stebbins, Worcester, Mass.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, 
Washington, D. C.; John S. Warner, Towson, 
Md.; John F. Whitmore, Madison, Wis.; George 
Wilson, Chicago, Ill.; Winfield G. Young, 
Seattle, Wash. 





Albany, N. Y., William J. Quinn, 530 Yates St.; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard P. Woodson 
tl, Korber Bldg.; Altoona, Pa., Robert D. King, 
3904 4th Ave.; Baltimore, Md., Henry Rosen- 
dale, Jr., P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, Mich., 
Oscar W. Brady, 14 Douglas St.; Beckley, W. 
Va., Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; Boston, Mass., 
Philipe F. Coury, 77 Readville St.; Readville; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jerome J. Briefner, 10 Maple 
St.; Chicago, Ill., John Carr, 4718 Potomac 
Ave.; Chicopee, Mass., Raymond J. Tomchik, 
104 Granville Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, Melvin 
J. Fenrich, 1792 £. 100th St.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., James J. Reilly, 526 E. Fonta- 
nero; Columbus, Ohio, Lawrence T. Murnane, 
150 N. Third St.; Dayton, Ohio, Frederic P. 
Goulston, 101 Mossoak Dr.; Daytona Beach, Fia., 
George M. James, P.O. Box 1730; Detroit, Mich., 
Neal Lang, c/o Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel; Elgin, 
Hll., Donald Clute, 328 Lavell St.; Encino, Calif., 
Curtis E. Christensen, 17907 Tarzana St.; Fairfield, 
Calif., Charles P. Prime, 709 Jackson St.; 
Flint, Mich., Edward R. Kanaby, G-2114 Nedra 
St.; Fresno, Calif., Leonard Frame, Route 2, 
Box 287; Grand Rapids, Mich., Moses D. Hat- 
tem, 1101 Cadillac Dr., SE; Hackensack, N. J., 
Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., Montvale; Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, Harold T. Kramer, 625 Ridgelawn 
Ave.; Honolulu, T. H., William Saunders, P. O. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Box 1618; Jackson, Mich., Keith L. Hall, 1314 
Rhodes St.; Kalamazoo, Mich., Eugene P. 
Waterstraat, 1408 Reed St.; Kansas City, Kan., 
Otis F. Bryan, 9000 W. 67th St., Merriam; 
Kirksville, Mo., Emery L. Wolf, La Plata; 
Lansing, Mich., James Vignola, 400 Gunson 
St.; Leesburg, Fla., Dr. James B. Hall, Box 607, 
Mt. Dora; Lewistown, Pa., Styron Reichenbach, 
319 Shaw Ave.; Long Beach, Calif., James P. 
Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 
Raymond B. Scherer, 519 So. Fir Ave., Ingle- 
wood; Lubbock, Tex., Nat Kizer, 2506 31st St.; 
Madison, Wis., John Mueller, 4234 Lumley Rd.; 
Miami, Fla., J. Alan Cross, 305 SW 23d Ave.; 
Miami Beach, Fla., Francis M. Brady, 5301 
Alton Rd.; Milwaukee, Wis., Leonard Dereszyn- 
ski, 2922 S. 13th St.; Minneanrolis, Minn., Wil- 
liam G. Kohlan, 1610 5th St. NE; Mobile, Ala., 
Charles P. Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, 
Calif., George W. Saltz, Drawer A; Nashville, 
Tenn., Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 1114 Tyne Blvd.; 
New Orleans, La., F. O. Rudesill, 4800 Airline 
Highway; New York, N. Y., David S. Levison, 
216 Forbell St., Brooklyn; Ogden, Utah, George 
Van Leeuwen, E-4 Army Way, Washington 
Terrace; Pasadena, Calif., Louis S. Hauger, 
840 N. Michigan Ave.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
James J. Gilboy, 498 Kent Rd., Springfield; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert. L. Carr, 1227 Chelton; 


Portland, Ore., Kenneth Bostwick, 512 ‘'B”’ 
Rd., Kellogg Park; Racine, Wis., Donald 
Thomey, Green Bay Rd.; Sacramento, Callif., 
J. Collins, 5601 Stockton Blvd.; St. 
Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 2522 
Thayer Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., J. Chesley Stewart, 
1423 Locust St.; St. Petersburg, Fla., John 
E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San Diego, 
Calif., Frank J. Brazda, 4016 Coronado Ave.; 
San Francisco, Calif., Elmer R. Barber, 616 
Elizabeth St.; San Juan, P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, 
Isla Grande Airport; Santa Monica, Calif., James 
F. Czach, 1608 5th St., Manhattan Beach; Savan- 
nah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 1652 Winter Dr.; 
Seattle, Wash., Carl L. Peterson, 602 E. 201st 
St.; South Bend, Ind., Paul Moyer, 618 E. 
Washington; Spokane, Wash., H. R. Wallace, 
P.O. Box 2203; State College, Pa., Josephine 
Groesbeck, 635 Fairway Rd.; Stirling, N. J., Frank 
DeFilippis, Valley Road; Stockton, Calif., Wil- 
liam W. Peterson, 2337 W. Monterey; Syracuse, 
N. Y., J. William Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott 
St.; Tampa, Fla., Thomas L. Dawson, 4010 Barce. 
lona; Taunton, Mass., Thomas B. White, 152 
Hart St.; Toledo, Ohio., Dean W. Huffman, 511 
Congress St.; Washington, D. C., William F. 
Kraemer, 1326 S. Geo. Mason Dr.; Arlington, 
Va.; Worcester, Mass., G. Wayne Gibbs, 119 
Monadnock Rd. g 





Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. Hogan 


Promotion Director: John W. Hewitt 
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of specialized experience? 


Ch 


eeein research 


engineering 


manufacturing 


service 


Bendix Products, South Bend, offers the 
most comprehensive experience in re- 
search, engineering, manufacturing and 
service, on fuel metering, landing gears, 
wheels and brakes, to be found anywhere 
in the industry, 


Bring your program problems to Bendix 
Preece, and you have immediately, lit- 
erally thomigidy of years of specialized 
and technical experience at your command 
— experience on all types of aircraft under 
all types of operating conditions. 


Bendix Products’ application of experi- 
ence to your program starts with a 
research organization which for more than 
thirty years has concerned itself with 
anticipating tomorrow’s needs. 


BENDIX civision SOUTH BEND Bema 












Bendix Products engineering likewise is 
based on unmatched know-how rather 
than on trial and error methods. Bendix 
manufacturing facilities have constantly 
been and are still being expanded for more 
efficient operation, stepping up produc- 
tion, thereby lowering cost to customers. 


Last but not least, an efficient, world-wide 
Service Organization for all Bendix prod- 
ucts is supervised by and from Bendix 
Products, South Bend, to assure the full per- 
formance originally built into all products. 


Why don’t you put this specialized and 
technical experience to work on your 
specific planning programs, whenever fuel 
metering, landing gear, wheels and brakes 
are requirements. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Aviation CoRnPORATION 
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Products \, 
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—— On practically every new and improved aircraft design, 

<p from the earliest models to the present DC-7, Bendix 
specialized experience has played an important part in 
setting new performance records. For example, the Bendix 
Direct Fuel System contributes materially to the accom- 
plishment of faster schedules at lower operating costs in 
the new DC-7, the latest and greatest Douglas achievement. 
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| Past performance is “Se 


the best assurance of 
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lh a CLUSS by themselves »» IN CONVAIR T-29 “FLYING CLASSROOMS” 


MORE THAN 500 TWIN-ENGINE PLANES BASED ON THE CONVAIR 
DESIGN ARE ALREADY IN MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE! 


CONVAIR-LINER, 
world’s most popular 
passenger plane. 
Choice of 30 airlines. 


T-29D, pressurized 
**Flying Classroom."’ 
Navigator-bombardier 
specialist trainer. 


C-131A, Convair 
“Flying Samaritan” 
now in service as air 


evacuation transport. 


C-131B, still another 
version of the Convair 
used as an electronic 
equipment test bed. 


_United States Air Force Air Observer Cadets are getting a big 
lift from Convair’s famous T-29 “Flying Classrooms.” These 
multi-place military aircrew trainers are helping to teach the 
ABC’s of air power where it counts the most... aloft! 

The Training Command’s latest version of the T-29 is the “D” 
—a combination navigation-bombardment school to train ‘stu- 
dents in all phases of radar, optical bombing, and navigation 
with the same type of equipment installed in combat aircraft. 

The T-29 series, like all Convair aircraft, is the result of 
engineering that aims at the maximum of air power... 


Engineering to the Nth power 
[ () NVA R SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIF., FORT WORTH & DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 





